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ARNES Hall is the name of the new and 
elegant building of the Cornell University 
Association. 
Barnes, Esq., a university trustee, and will cost, 
when furnished, fully $60,000. 

It is situated in the middle of the campus on 
the summit of the hill overlooking the beautiful 
Cayuga Lake Valley. The hall is built of brick 
with blue stone trimmings. The accompanying 
cut will sufficiently illustrate the exterior. 

The basement contains, besides furnace and 


__store-rooms, four suites of student rooms which 
_ will be furnished and rented; thus furnishing a 
_ revenue of at least $500 per year. 


Entering the south door of the first floor, one 
first sees the secretary’s office. Adjoining this isa 
cozy room in which the archives of the various 


boards and committees will be preserved, and 


It is in the main the gift of A. S. 


in which they will hold their sessions. To the 
right and occupying the entire west end of this 
floor is the large reception room. It has eight 
windows looking out upon the lake, and is fitted 
up with fire-places. This is designed to be the 
students’ resort for all times. It will contain 
files of the leading secular and religious papers. 
The east end of this story is given up to three 
class-rooms each with a different seating capac- 
ity ; aladies’ parlor, and a library. 

The large auditorium takes up almost all of 
the second story and has a seating capacity of 
about 700. Separated from it by a screen is 
another large class-room which is designed to 
form a part of the main auditorium when neces- 
sary. The rooms in the third and fourth stories 
of the tower will probably be used as the private 
apartments of the secretary and librarian. 
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New College Assoczations. 


DEAS a) NIVETSILY «ows nae Delo ks a ce ee Seattle, Wash, Ter. 


College Conferences. 


Michigan “OUvets as titateig anda sy ap ae chant October 26-28 
VEE DUNIA: weak Oy wre, Jes, Cote ave aoe ore hos Mle November 9-11 


Broadside T, 


THE IDEAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, 


Rea ae began the recent Jewish 

movement toward Christianity by pro- 
claiming, ‘the key to the Holy Land is in the 
hands of Jesus our brother.” I would say that 
the key to the ideal College Association 7s zn the 
mind of Christ. The injunction, ‘‘see that thou 
make all things according to the pattern showed 
thee in the mount” applies to this work that we 
are building for God in the colleges. There is 
a pattern, an ideal, and that ideal is in the mind 
of the Master builder. I do not know what it is, 
for I have not been long enough with him alone 
inthe mount. But I know that the plan is not of 
human origin. It is like a bud to one who has 
never seen the flower. He is amazed at its un- 
folding. One passage of Scripture seems to me 
to be characteristic of the ideal College Associa- 
“That which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unto you, that ye also may have fellow- 


- ship with us; and truly our fellowship is with 


the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ.” (7. 
John i : 3.) 

Four things are prominent: (1) The control- 
ling principle of cohesion, fellowship. The 
Ideal College Association will manifest a fe//ow- 


ship by which all its members will stand* and | 


work together as one man. 


(2) The mode of action, festimony (concerning 


things we know). 
(3) The object, to bring men into falonship 


show better results in class work, and 
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with Christ. Its members will give a testimony 
both in life and work to the realities of Christ 
and of Christianity, 

(4) The secret of activity, assurance. They 
will have assurance of their own fellowship 
with Christ—‘“ Walking in the light as He is 
in the light, and having fellowship one with 
another.”’ This assurance will manifest itself in 
acontinuous activity, both in worship and in 
service. They will have one object, which will 
be, to bring every unsaved man within the radius 
of their influence into a living faith in Christ, 
and fellowship with Him, and with niarked ex- 
ception they will do it. C,-Keaiae 


OU ask for two or three hundred words on 
college Young Men’s Christian Associ- 

ation work. Here they are: eee 

Object.—To develop the highest Lite hee 
whole life—of every man who enters the college. — 
Was there ever a more inspiring aim? “ies 

Method.—Organization to do this methodi- ns 
cally and thoroughly, and with sustained enthu- “ 
siasm. ~~ ae 

ist Officers—(a.) The President is not a. ‘pace a ie 
siding officer in the main. His work is vital. 6° | 
He should expect to give the work as much time — pik 4 
and thought as the editor of the college paper 
gives his work, and surely he can as well afford 
to doit. Such work will repay him in his . 
development as largely as the editor is rep 
and I think more largely. His position is lat 
rious, calls for widest range of Te 
the greatest versatility. 

(6.) Chairman of Committees.—These are 


the places with a just conception of the diffi 
ties involved. It is their dusiness to meet tl 
difficulties with all the earnestness and vers 
of a real estate dealer or the successful 
chant. Cana student conscientiously afford 
take the time to do this work well? Didr 
come to school to study? My 
and observation leads me to believe 
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2d. The Work.—Given a good president and 
good chairmen, Mr. Editor, and there is nothing 
we cannot do. They will plan in view of all the 
possibilities of their peculiar fields. They will 
secure the effort to meet all the obstacles. With 
hints from the College Secretary, the State Secre- 
tary, the State Conventions, the Watchman and 
Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN, the men whose motto is 
“Plans to Possibilities; Effort to Obstacles,” 
must succeed. It is one of God’s natural laws. 
Has he not established it that harvest shall fol- 
low the plowing and the seed-sowing ? 

Yours very truly, 
C. G. BALDWIN, 


I[nductive Bible Studtes. 


A Re Bible is the only safe foundation on 

which to build an enduring Christian 
character. College men no less than others 
need to study it that their understanding and 
appreciation of its contents and spirit may keep 
pace with their progress in other departments of 
knowledge. We have long felt this demand for 
intellectual, as well as devotional and practical 
Bible study. We know of no developed system 
of intellectual Bible study, so well adapted to 
the needs of college men as that prepared by 
Prof. W. R. Harper and published in the Old 
Testament Student. We very heartily commend 
this system to College Associations and urge 
that classes be formed for the study of it. 
SEPTEMBER, 1888. C. K. OBER. 

Bees © 7B. Mort. 


ae ze TBE Week of Prayer for Young Men, ap- 
pointed by the World’s Conference and 
as the International Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, and now very generally 
a. - observed by the Associations in all lands, occurs 
this year, November 11-17th. Every College 
2 Association should arrange to observe, at least, 
ie ‘the Day of Prayer, Sunday, November 11th. 
’ He ‘Circulars, with suggestions how to observe the 
__ season, have been sent out from the office of 
ee the International Committee to every College 
tol Redcnion. 


ae 


Ww 


At the annual meeting of the State General 

Association of Congregational churches, 
held in East Derry, N. H., September 11-13th, 
so much interest was awakened in reference to 
the Association building at Dartmouth College, 
that five persons pledged on the spot $100 each, 
and a committee was appointed to appeal to the 
churches of the State to furnish funds for the 
object.— Ex. 


+ BERS, are forty new members for the Asso- 

ciation from the entering class at DarrT- a. 
MOUTH COLLEGE. Daily noon prayer meetings at 
are held. Two district meetings are maintained. 
A church at Olcott’s Falls, Vt., formed this Sum- 
mer as a result of work done there for three 
years by the students. The outlook fora build- 
ing is excellent, 


QELDOM is it the privilege of college men | 
to listen to such a profound and spiritual 
series of sermons and addresses as was given 
from the Northfield platform this year. Among 
the many addresses and sermons which made 
a lasting impression on every thinking man were 
the Holy Spirit by Mr. Moody, Oriental Side- 
lights onthe Ten Commandments, by Henry Clay 
Trumbull of the Sunday School Times, the In- 
ductive Method of Bible Study, by Professor W. 
R. Harper, of Yale, Consecration by J. Hudson 
Taylor of the China Island Mission, the Seventy, 
by Bishop E. R. Hendrix, Dr, John A. Broadus’s 


sermon on the Resurrection and also his ex- 


position of the first eight chapters of Romans, 
and Dr. Alexander McKenzie’s eloquent and 
profound sermons on Jesus Christ. Mr. Moody’s 
question box was packed with practical advice 
and inspiration about Bible study and all phases 
of Christian life and work, as 


ee DR. JOHN A. BROADUS has been 

invited to deliver the sermon at Princeton 
on the Day of Prayer for Colleges in January. 
He also delivers this year, the Lyman Beecher 
course of lectures to the Yale Theological Sem- 


inary. 
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HE INnTERCOLLEGIAN for 1888-’89, desires 

to thank its friends inall the colleges, who 

have consented so readily to contribute and sub- 

scribe. It desires to be successful, practical, 

helpful, newsy and bright. It will be all these 

things, and to an increasing degree, if only a 
large constituency will rally around it. 


Ovk correspondents ‘must bear with us if. 


they find that we have omitted a portion 


of the material sent by them. Our space is limit- — 


ed, and we can print only such notes as seem 
most interesting to college men at large. 


- 


E call attention to the Broadside on the 

Ideal College Association, on our second 

page, as containing many hints which will be of 

use to Associations which wish to rank as well- 

developed and active organizations. We shall 

print another on the Christian Students’ Working 
Library, in our next issue. 


? 


px will read with pleasure the letter from 

Mr. Smith, of Oxford, in this issue, and 
look forward with interest to the suggestions he 
has promised. 


Mount Hermon and Northfield students’ m 


_whose permanent address will be at 40 East 2 


| had been helped by Mr. Sayford’s work, 


Special Evangelistic Work in the 
Colleges. 


M*® S. M. SAYFORD, formerly the State 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Young 

Men’s Christian Associations, has, for the past six 

years, been deyoting his entire time to gospel 

work, and is well-known through this country as 

an eminently wise, attractive and_ successful 

evangelist. Mr. Moody says of him: “He is 

the best man of my acquaintance for special 

evangelistic work among students.” | Presi-— 

dent Seelye of Amherst College, gives similar 

testimony. In a number of instances where Mr. 

Sayford has been conducting a work in a college 

town, the students have incidentally received 

great benefit. In one important Eastern college 

during the past Winter, this was true in such a 

marked degree, that a very urgent call hascome  — 

to Mr. Sayford to give his entire time, for one 

college year, to work among students. 


“Impress- ef = 
ed with the importance of the work, he has con. Mee 
sented to put aside all other engagements for a ft a 
year, and will consider calls to colleges for visits * les | 
of from one to two weeks each. Mr. Sayford. “nS : 
began his work at. Amherst College, September 
16th. From there he went to Madison Univer 
sity, October 2d, where he was accompanied by 
Professor and Mrs. Towner, whose singing at t ‘zt 


ings contributed so much to the success of 
gatherings. It is possible that Professor Tow 
and his wife may also be with him at se 
other colleges. Mr, Sayford has requested 
all colleges desiring a visit from him should | 
respond with Mr. Ober, the College Secr 


Street, New York city. We wish to call 
tention of the college students to this rare op 
tunity for special help in their religious worl 
We understand that by a special effort on tl 
part of a group of students in one college 


ot 


offering toward expenses. 
this work is requested. : 
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The Northfield Meeting for College ya Yy 


Students. 
(For THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 


Z fies third annual gathering of the members 

of the College Young Men’s Christian 
Association, for the purpose of Bible study and 
conference about Christian work, was held at 
Northfield, Mass., during the first two weeks of 
July. Nearly a hundred colleges were represent- 
ed by over four hundred students. Men were 
there not only from all parts of this country and 
Canada. Also from the European universities ; 
and even from Asia, Africa and South America 
came representative students and missionaries. 
The number in attendance was increased by 
pastors, college professors, philanthropists and 
prominent Association workers. 


Man European students from Oxford, Cam- 

' bridge, Edinburgh and Utrecht Univer- 
sities, who came at the personal invitation of Mr. 
Wishard, were cordially received, and made a 
strong impression upon the American delegates. 


_ Their manly bearing, their thorough consecration 


in all the proceedings. 


and the emphasis they laid upon the religious life, 
gave them a remarkable influence. 


M R. MOODY once more presided at the meet- 

ings. This meant life, vigor and interest 
He put his whole soul 
into the work. Not only did he give his entire 


time and the use of the seminary buildings and 
_ grounds to the students, but was also constantly 
P<) on the alert to see that not even a detail was 


ce 


neglected. Mr. Moody is getting a tremendous 
hold on the college men of this country,—just as 
he oie in Britain a few years ago. 


7 singing led by Poobeeiaie Towner and 

wife (and at times by Mr. Sankey), sup- 
(ported by a male choir of forty, swelled by 400 
‘aren voices, “was alone enough to pay one 
for coming from New York to hear it,” as one of 
the: distinguished visitors from that city ex- 


hour each morning was devoted to the 
discussion of Association topics of special 
interest to college men. How to Reach and 
Hold New Students, the Gospel Meeting, the 
Bible Training Class, the Secret of Successful 
Organization in Christian Work, Social Purity, 
Deputation Work, the General Secretaryship, and 
many other topics were thoroughly treated. 
The conference was fortunate in having present 
International Secretary R. C. Morse, and State 
Secretaries Hall, of New York, Gordon, of Con- 
necticut, and Humphrey, of Indiana, and also 
College Evangelist S. M. Sayford, to assist in 
these morning conferences. 


ri BE missionary meetings “on the hill back 

of Mr. Moody’s house” at sunset, were 
pervaded by a deep and quickening spirit. No 
one can estimate the influence in these meetings 
of that man of God—Hudson Taylor ; but, as 
usual, Robert P. Wilder, the leader of the Stu- 
dents’ Volunteer Missionary Movement, was the 
moving spirit in spreading missionary enthusi- 
asm. Owing to the unanimous call of this con- 
ference, Mr. Wilder has decided to give another 
year of his time to extending and strengthening 
the missionary work among the colleges of the 
country. 


W HO will forget the delegation prayer meet- 

ings? Nearly every college or state de- 
legation held one at the close of each day, where 
prayer was offered for the home college. 
consequence, the men have gone back to their 
colleges, bound together by the strongest possible 
tie, determined to make their lives tell (for Christ) 
as never before among their fellow students. 


HE sad and sudden death of Charles L. 
Griggs, of the Cornell delegation, cast a 
heavy shadow over the Conference. At the 


same time it deepened the inipression of the re- 


ligious instruction, and gave to the Conference 
an intensity of spirit which was felt to the clos- 
ing day. 
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[? will be impossible to mention all the results 

of this, the most successful of all the college 
conferences yet held. But some things are evi- 
dent: It gave every one there a remarkable 
spiritual uplift. The delegates went from North- 
field in love with the Word of God, and with 
their minds made up to make it the great book 
of their daily study. Every one was impressed 
as never before with the thought of his personal 
responsibility before God for the souls of his 
fellow students. All present received a broader 
conception of College Young Men’s Christian 
Association as a movement for the salvation of 
the young men of the world, and of the vast 
importance of Christian college men standing 
together in the great conflict between good and 
evil. The influence of 400 college men fired 
with such ideas as these cannot be foretold. 
Delegates! Let us not forget the key note of 
the conference—individual work ! ! 


Christian College Graduates Abroad. 


QF the more than seventy college students 


who, at the Mount Hermon meeting for 
Bible study, two years ago, offered themselves 
for the foreign missionary work, Silver of 
Princeton had an opportunity to test the sincer- 
ity of his purpose before that meeting adjourned. 
The call came for a missionary teacher for Cey- 
lon. He offered himself, was accepted by the 
Board, and before Princeton opened in Septem- 
ber was on his way to his chosen field. Within 
a few days of the beginning of the second stu- 
dents’ gathering, at Northfield, in July, 1887, 
there came a rumor that in a certain missionary 
field of great importance there were openings 
for Christian college graduates to fill positions as 
teachers at living salaries, where, outside of 
school hours, there would be unobstructed op- 
portunity for Christian work. Remembering the 
instance referred to of the year before, unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to get more definite 
knowledge concerning these openings. Then a 
cablegram went odt in Mr. Moody’s name re- 
questing particular information, which, owing to 
the absence from his station of the missionary to 
whom it was sent, was not received by him until 


after the adjournment of the Northfield meeting. 
But the receipt of this cablegram awakened an 
expectancy and a hope in the minds of the mis- 
sionaries and other Christian people in that field 
and led to an urgent and reiterated call to Mr. 
Moody to help the cause of Christ in that land 
by using his influence to get the right men to 


fill these important positions. At Mr. Moody’s- 
request and in co-operation with him, a commit- 
tee of gentlemen have endeavored to respond to 
this call, and already ten recent members of our 
College Association have gone out, and have com- 
menced their work in this important field. 


At Northfield, 1888. 
J 
(From one of the English Delegation.) 
(For Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 


T was indeed a New World into which we en- 
tered on June 29th of this year. We had 
had stormy weather on the Atlantic, but onthe 
whole it had been a most pleasant and joyful 
voyage. Our party consisted of twelve students —__ 
from four universities—five from Oxford, three 
from Cambridge, three from Edinburgh and one __ 
from Utrecht, Holland—and we soon found © pin 
that while many churches and many creeds © i: 
might be represented, a true and real unity of 
spirit might still remain and predominate. This 
was much, and yet we were scarcely prepared — = a 
for the wonderful object-lesson of Chasen ‘ 
unity so soon to be presented to usat North- 
field. Nor had we expected to find ourselves A 
“4 os 
so courteously entertained and cared for m 


te 


Association and others who had coeay 
meet us. Specially grateful were we to M 
Reynolds of Yale, who, on the very 

and hour of the eventful boat race had co 
all the way to New York to bear us kind 
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tutions. 


The most striking feature to all of us 
was the obvious strength and resources of the 
College Young Men’s Christian Association. 
We have nothing of the sort in England, where 
most of us agree to differ and work on denomi- 
national lines. At Yale we found many men of 
many minds all at one in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and it was worth coming 
3,000 miles to see the handsome and commodi- 
ous Dwight Hall. 

Some of us will never forget the journey to 
Northfield in the ‘“‘special car” of the Yale 
delegation. It was our first experience of Amer- 
ican railway traveling, and all was most strange. 
But it was the revelation of American student 
feelingand character that impressed us most. 

The meetings at Northfield were so astonish- 
ingly interesting and varied that it is hard to 
know where to begin. It was easy to see how 
potent was the spell of D. L. Moody on all 
things there, and what a magnificent influence 
he exerts—so energetic, so sensible, so sym- 
pathetic, and, above all, so human. “ Marvel- 

- lous man!”’ said a metaphysical Scotchman of 
our party, who was reading philosophy heavily 

~ all the way over, “how I should like to get in- 

side him for twenty-four hours!’ But then it 
was not only D. L. Moody alone, other men 
were full of interest—e. g., Clay Trumbull, Alex- 
ander McKenzie, Dr. Broadus and Professor 

Harper of Yale. All had their lessons to teach, 

and we felt that they were indeed “teachers sent 

from God!” 

It was good to come within the direct influ- 
ence of the student’s volunteer missionary move- 
ment, and to meet with Robert Wilder and other 
enthusiastic spirits. We had heard about it ina 
dim sort of way, but here it was before us—a 
movement genuine and far-reaching. Exagger- 

ated statements may have been made, but at the 

‘core it is sound and full of infinite promise for 
the kingdom of Christ. Then the morning con- 
ferences on Young Men’s Christian Association 
work were replete with interest and suggestion. 

We keenly felt how far we were behind in many 
of these matters, and our eyes were opened to 

many possibilities. 

But my space is gone, and I wanted to makea 


These must 
NorMAN H. SmIru. 


few suggestions and criticisms. 
come later. 
OxrorD, England. 


(Zo be concluded in next issue.) 


Notes from the College Field. 


THE WEST. 


(_ARLETON COLLEGE begins the year 
with encouraging prospects. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE Association, Minn., 
means this year to work. The aim, “ Every 
student for Christ.” 

The Association of the Kansas WESLEYAN 
University is less than a year old, but it was 
organized for work. Its prospects are good. 
Ten delegates are going to the State Conven- 
tion 

At Ripon Cotiece “neighborhood work” is a 
prominent feature. 


UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsin. The attendance 
at the Gospel Meeting the first Sunday of the 
term was the largest since the organization of 
the Association ; 450 persons were present at the 
opening reception. There are three Bible train- 
ing classes. Twenty-four new members have al- 
ready been received. The students are giving 
generously for a new building. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, IIl., reports special in- 
terest in the cause of missions. One of the 
members is going to a foreign field. 


A new feature of the work of the University 
or ILuinois for the coming year will be the 
pushing of the White Cross movement. 


At ILuiinois COLLEGE all the committees are 
hard at work, The outlook for the year is good. 
An interesting paper by the delegate to North- 
field gave a new impetus to the work. 

Knox CoLiecE can be counted on for fifteen 
or twenty students in case of the formation of “a 
new Northfield’”” Conference at Lake Geneva, 
for those who cannot goto Massachusetts. The 
Western fellows need the drill and inspiration 


-of such a Conference. 


ALBION COLLEGE, Mich., opens’ with 
bright prospects for a year of marked success. 


: 
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Old members are enthusiastic in the work, and 
new students are eager to join the Association. 
The Bible training classes promise to be fuller in 
interest and richer in profit than ever before. 


The work at OLIVET opens up brightly. The 
Association of the college issued a very neat and 
complete “Student’s Manual,” at the opening of 
the term. 

' MIDDLE STATES. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, O., has an enterpris- 
ing Association. Last year by personal subscrip- 
tion they maintained a young Japanese at the 
seminary in Japan. 

At the first meeting of the year at the Ouro 
STATE UNIvERsITY the membership was nearly 
doubled. Here is a great work to be accom- 
plished and there are earnest students to do it. 


THE SOUTH. 


The Association of the Soura West PrEs- 
BYTERIAN UNIVERSITY, Tenn., begins the year 
splendidly. The reception committee did good 
work. Mr. H. E. Brown of the International 
Committee was present at the state convention 
held at Clarksville and gave new life and impetus 
to the Association. Money is being raised for a 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall on the 
Campus. 


The UNIvEeRSITY oF NorTH CAROLINA re- 
ports increased activity for the Master as a re- 
sult of Mr. Olandt’s series of meetings last Spring 
The Association hopes for a building in the 
near future. 


prayer meeting of fifteen minutes is being richly 
blessed. Motto for the year “to save every 
unconverted boy in school.” There is an in- 
crease of interest in Bible study. 


The average membership at Hampprn Sip- 
NEY CoLLEGE, Va., includes three-fifths of the 
students, The meetings are warm and interest- 
ing. There is much missionary zeal. The del- 
egation sent to Northfield have brought home a 
blessing. 


Every member of the Association at EMory 
AND Henry COLLEGE, Va., is at work. 


At CENTRAL COLLEGE, Mo., the morning 


THE EAST. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE.—The year opens with 
400 members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The band of volunteers for the 
mission field numbers twenty-five. Vigorous 
deputation work is planned. 


At Rutcer’s Co.LueceE, N. J., there is intense 
earnestness among the students, and increased 
interest in missionary work. Plans are being 
made for “ Deputation Work.” 


La Fayette CoLiecE, Pa. The delegates to 
Northfield have come home with quickened love 
and zeal for the Master. There are thirty mem- 
bers from among the new students, and more 
are being constantly added. The class prayer — 
meetings are being largely attended, and a sig- 
nal interest pervades them. 5 

An important work is being done among the 
new students at CORNELL University, N. Y. 
Three hundred new men have visited the rooms 
and consulted the boarding-house register. Sec-_ 
retary Mott has made ‘valuable suggestions to 
a daily workers’ meeting. There are strong — a 
Christian workers among the new additions to Be 
the Faculty. ° Cate 


Jip 
At Coxsy, Me., there is greater interest in nthe oe 
religious work of the college than there has been | ‘ates 


for years at the opening of the Fall term. A 
large delegation is going to the state convention, 
“Colby for Christ.” 
YALE UNIvERsITY opens well. Over two] 
dred Freshmen attended the first prayer mee 
of the year. A. A. Stagg, is the General Secre 
this year. Deputation work abroad and in t 
missions of the city are the special eure of 

the Fall work. 
THE FOREIGN FIELD. 


Jarrna CoLLece, Ceylon, reports a vigorous “y 
revival. “Several boys have come ce of an 
heathenism.” 


CENTRAL TURKEY COLLEGE, Aintab, senidly 
a detailed report of the past year’s work, | 
regret that we cannot print it entire in this 
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New SERIES, 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1888. 


Vor. XI, No. 3 


WE regret that our usual cut is missing 

from this number. We were disap- 
pointed in obtaining one of a suitable size, 
and appropriate to the INTERCOLLEGIAN. In 
place of the cut, however, we have some 
items which we think will be of interest to all. 


RESIDENT HARRISON, of the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick, states that the 
aggressive Christian work carried on this year 
by the College Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has entirely done away with hazing in 
that institution. 


(i ky five college associations represented 

at the Maine State Convention reported 
at least sixty-three conversions during the 
last year. If the associations throughout the 
country did as well they could report over 
3,500 converts. But even that number would 


look small by the side of the number of men 


who have gone out from our colleges unsaved 
within the same time. 


T will interest our readers to know that 

J. T. Swift, Yale, ’84, one of the men who 
have gone to Japan as teachers within the 
past year, is the secretary of a movement 
among missionaries and educated Japanese 
toward Bible study of a first-class order. 
They are to begin by studying or reviewing 
the original Hebrew and Greek under corre- 
spondence instruction. 


M®: E. G. DERBY, the General Secretary 
of the Boston Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion, has introduced a feature, novel to college 
work, in the shape of an employment bureau 
for the benefit of students with more brains 
than means. As temporary clerks, copyists, 
reporters, or tutors many college men turn an 
honest penny. Why should not every large 
association organize a bureau to create a de- 
mand for them and to furnish the supply? 
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R. R. P. WILDER, so well known as 
the organizer and promoter of the “Stu- 
dents’ Volunteer Missionary Movement,” has 
consented to devote another year to college 
visitation in the interest of foreign missions. 
His object will be, not so much to arouse 
missionary zeal, as to confirm what has al- 
ready been developed. Mr. Wilder does this 
at a real personal sacrifice, for his heart is in 
his chosen work in India. He goes out with 
the understanding that it will be for one year 
only, and expecting that another man will 
take his place next year. 


ieee college associations of the Maritime 

Provinces which have been very largely 
deprived of the advantages of conventions 
and of the Summer School for students, 
owing to their geographical position, have 
decided to strengthen their intercollegiate tie 
this year by exchanging visits with one an- 
other. They are also agitating the question 
of holding a college conference early next 
year. 


HE Maine State Convention was held 

with the Bowdoin College Association. 
This, we believe, is the first time that a col- 
lege association has entertained a State Con- 
vention. The college authorities adjourned 
all exercises during the time of the conven- 
tion. 


OMMENCING with next January the Y. 
M. C. A. Watchman will be issued weekly. 
S. A. Taggart, an Association leader of ability 
and experience will be the editor, and it will 
undoubtedly enter upon a new era of useful- 
ness. Subscriptions will be renewed before 
January 1st for $1.00 per year. Thereafter 
it will cost $1.50. 


\\ 
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New College Associations. 


Bookans.Colleréi/s.dseeace se cceecececeees Wash. Ter. 
Bates-Colléve civoree, a neemeoeetae se Lewiston, Me. 
Lenox College cs. fcc ysis see ee uenes Hopkinton, Iowa 
Central University 22 oss ekeece eae Richmond, Ky. 
Phillips Academy cot. -es-sctee ees Andover, Mass. 
College of Montana..........._.-.- Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Ltinity;Colleges_cacad eeeseee~ ceo Randolph, N. C. 


Wake Forest'Collere 27-2 2ecee-.-= Wake Forest, N. C. 


College Conferences. 


New England, Worcester, Mass,_------ February 21-23. 


The Universities of Great Britain. 


4 Bits ce are certain things in the life and 

surroundings of British students which 
render aggressive Christian work very diffi- 
cult. These same difficulties are, however, 
standing arguments in favor of attempting 
the work, which will largely consist in over- 
coming the obstacles. Among them we may 
mention the intense social distinctions which 
may render difficult codperation between the 
nobility and commoners, and also between 
the many sub-classes of these two great divis- 
ions of society. It is not worth while for 
one American to try to describe this to an- 
other. 
derstand it, much less explain it. It is this 
which naturally accounts for another pecu- 
liarity in the average Christian worker in 
England. Immediately after conversion, if 
he desires to engage in definite Christian 
work he almost invariably directs his efforts 
among those who are beneath him socially— 
I presume he does this because it is easier to 
approach an inferior than a superior. The 
former is partially won by the very conde- 
scension of the latter. It must also be re- 
membered by those of us who call ourselves 
conservative, that conservatism isan Oriental 


It is almost impossible for him to un-_ 


plant, and that our English cousins are three 
thousand miles and many hundred years 
nearer than we to the hot-bed where this not 
unmixed blessing to human nature is gener- 
ated. Another difficulty, which is deplored 
nowhere more keenly than in England, con- 
sists in the fact that the vast majority of En- 
glish students, as regards personal religion, 
have ‘a name to live but are dead.’ They 
have been enrolled in the State church, and 
this form of godliness which they wear ren- 
ders it a very delicate matter to approach 
them and ask them to become Christians. 
These are among the reasons why no success- 
ful local or intercollegiate Christian organi- 
zation has thus far been maintained in Great 
Britain. Something has been attempted; 
Cambridge has an Intercollegiate Christian 
Union, consisting of representatives from 
each of her colleges. This Union is reallya — 
committee which arranges meetings for Pres 
prayer in the several colleges and has charge __ 
of evangeiistic services, which are fairly well 
attended inthe winter. Oxford has a similar 
Union. The two Universities maintain sem 
annual inter-university convocations. Car 
bridge sends a delegation to Oxford early in 
the year, and Oxford returns the visit later 
These gatherings are somewhat like, but 
more unlike, our conventions. They are v 
brief, lasting only a few hours. They are 
formal, consisting of addresses, and la 
the spirited conversations which we 
profitable. cS 
The Universities of Edinburgh and 
gow have Christian associations, but m 
tain no inter-university relations at all. | 
to be hoped that they will soon. _ ae 
The type of Christian manhood among 
pronounced Christians ishigh. We have 
an embodiment of it in the delegation © 


and the many more like them have the a 
the consecration and the persistence 


colleges, and if they do take hold of 
earnest, their very conservatism will 
them to hold on to it forever. | 
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Bible Study. 


ee no time in the history of American col- 
leges has there probably been as much 
Bible study by college men as there was dur- 
ing the last year. At no time has there been 
a more earnest search for the best methods of 
studying the Bible in college than there is to- 
day. Still, the department of Bible Study is 
the one which the majority of our Associations 
need to emphasize far more than ever. The 
secret of the success of any Association de- 
pends principally, if not entirely, upon its 
devotion to the Word of God. Does the 
meeting of the Association lack interest, 
definiteness and practical results? Then let 
the members, before coming to that meeting, 
come direct to the Bible and get a message 
for it. Let the leader use God’s thoughts and 
words more than his own. Do the members 
feel indifferent concerning personal work, 
or are they conscious of their need of more 
skill, wisdom and tact in doing it? Starta 
Bible ¢raining class. Do your workers lack 
zeal and enthusiasm? Bring them in contact 
with that Book which has fired men in all 
ages to attempt great things for God. 
Three kinds of Bible study should be special- 
ly emphasized by every Association :— 


First,—An intellectual study of the Bible. Ac- 
cording to this method the Bible is studied as 
any other great college text-book, for the sake 
of the knowledge it will furnish and the men- 
tal power it will give the student. The Bible 
is the most important book in this world. As 
a work on law, political economy, history, 
poetry, prophecy, biography, ethics, philoso- 
phy and theology—it has no superior. As 
constituting a literature in itself it is unsur- 
passed. Should it not, therefore, have a place 
in every student’s scheme of knowledge? 
Considering the important position the Bible 
holds in the estimation and lives of men, can 
it consistently be neglected by the well 
rounded scholar? As the mind unfolds in 


its mastery of other great works of learning, 


it should keep equal pace in its investigation 
and comprehension of the Word of God, 


Second,—A devotional study of the Bible. This 
line of study should be carried on with special 
reference to developing the religious life and 
experience of the Christian. It should also 
act as a spur, or quickening influence upon 
his work. Unless a student has some method 
of devotional study, he cannot grow in grace 
or in power. If a man would increase “in 
favor with God,” as well as “in wisdom and 
stature,” he must pay as much attention to 
his soul culture as to the development of his 
mind and body. 


Third,—Study of the Bible which prepares one 
Sor personal work, College is the best place 
that a man will find in life for doing personal 
work, Thecircumstances are most favorable. 
The men upon whom he works are to be 
most influential, for good or for evil, after 
they leave college; and if they are not reached 
in college, seldom, if ever, are they reached 
in after years. To lead a soul intelligently 
and hopefully to Christ requires a particular 
and practical knowledge of the Bible. “He 
that winneth souls is wise’’—must be wise that 
he may win them. If you use the Word of 
God, you labor notin vain. ‘My Word shall 
not return unto me void,” is a promise which 
never failed. 

Let us have more Bible study (along these 
three lines) in all our Associations. Let it be 
the emphatic point in this year’s work. If 
our Associations give themselves up to an 
intelligent, devout, practical study of the 
Word of God, we shall have live and telling 
meetings, active and constant personal work, 
genuine and contagious missionary enthu- 
siasm, consistent and consecrated living. 

y 3, Re 


LL students who read “Robert Elsmere” 

and are troubled by its assumptions 
should read the review of it by Wm. E, 
Gladstone, and the sermon about it by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, in the Christian Union of 
October 25. The novel is brilliant and of 
absorbing interest, but far behind the sound 
critical scholarship of our day. 
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Vee call attention to the reports from 

Southern Associations! Are the North- 
ern students to be outdone-in this way in 
matters of membership and activity? 


\\io are pleased to announce that a Young 

Men’s Christian Association has been 
established at Bates College in the place of 
the old Christian Union. It has started out 
with a thoroughly aggressive work. Already 
there are signs ofa spiritual awakening among 
the unconverted in the college. 


(eREEREUS reports of spiritual quicken- 

ing come from every quarter. Let the 
good work go on! There are thousands of 
college men, susceptible to wise influences, 
responsive to noble, manly, sympathetic ap- 
peals from genuine Christians, and needing 
only a frank and urgent influence to bring 
them into allegiance to the best things. One 
who tries such work should ponder over 
James i.5-8. There is no real hindrance save 
one’s unwillingness to speak to his friends on 
religious topics. Will this hesitancy ever 
seem anomalous? 


if was our privilege recently to spend an 

evening at the Association Training 
School, at Springfield. Probably few college 
men realize its importance and character, or 
feel that it bears any relation to them. The 
claims, however, of the work for the young 
men of America, will henceforth be pressed 
home on Christian college men as never 
before. Those who consecrate themselves to 
the work will find that however great their 
intellectual or spiritual equipment they will 
be greatly hindered by a weakness in practi- 
cal details. In such matters as these, ‘one 
hour of Mr. Bowne is worth a hundred 
theories,’ and such prospective Secretaries 
will find a short sojourn in the School highly 
profitable. We never met a brighter, more 
earnest, clean-cut set of students nor felt 
more strongly the growing dignity and value 
of the Association work at large. 


IN Dae as strong as the genuine pleas- 

ure with which our English college 
friends were greeted at Northfield last sum- 
mer is the curiosity with which their kindly 
criticism has been awaited. The Summer 
School does not claim perfection, it seeks it;  _ 
and the criticism of friends is as welcome as © 
commendation. We will not comment on _ 
the letter except to say that the adoption by — . 
a large number of our College Associations — 
of the Inductive Studies this year shows that 
there does exist a wide-spread demand for — >; 
broad, thorough systematic Bible-study. As” 


At Chautauqua this summer it was said | 
that in one college at least the probe 


been handled with success, and had led tore 
the development of a large number of life- — 
long, enthusiastic, intelligent Bible-students. 
How this result may best be reached is our 
constant and greatest problem in Col 
Christian Work. Dr. J. B. Shearer, - 
Pres. of Davidson College, N. C., thea 
and promoter of this successful oclveill : 
sented to write an article for the In’ 
LEGIAN embodying his experience, 
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print on another page. Dr. Shearer has pub- 
lished an interleaved Bible Syllabus for the 
practical furtherance of his College Bible 
Work which we shall notice at some length 
in our next issue. 


At Northfield, 1888. 
ik; 


(From one of the English Delegation.) 
(For Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 


Vskbae were many things at Northfield 

that struck us as most excellent; there 
were also a few defects from our point of view. 
One of the most astonishing things was the 
singing. We were surprised at the hearti- 
ness and volume of it, and at the large 
amount of time devoted to it. That all life 
should be touched with music isa grand ideal 
and we felt that American students had gone 
further toward its attainment than we had. 
Still, with all due respect, it did perpetually 
strike us that the character of both music and 
words might have been more elevated. With 
such a large number of excellent singers, 
why should not, for instance, gems from the 
great religious oratorios have been sung 
occasionally? Surely an audience of such 
quality would have appreciated music of a 
truly high type. 

Some of us were particularly grateful for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association meet- 
ings for conference held each morning. Val- 
uable suggestions were then rife and we came 
away much impressed with .the thorough 
organization and vast extent of the College 
Association Work. We shall all strive to 
imitate, as opportunity and power is granted, 
such a grand example of Christian unity 
among students. We have much yet to 
accomplish here in England in this direction, 
and many obstacles, unknown happily in the 
United States, lie thickly in the way. 

One feature of the College work struck 
most of us as somewhat exaggerated, viz: the 
Bible Training Class. It is an excellent idea 


in itself and must be of immense practical 
value, but the impression we received—and 
it possibly may be quite erroneous—was that, 
for the most part, college students were satis- 
fied with the somewhat meagre programme 
of Bible-study followed in these Classes. 
We felt that, for the true grounding of char- 
acter in the teaching and thought of Christ, 
much more thorough, far-reaching and com- 
plete study would be desirable. Of course 
this is done by individuals, but one would 
have thought that in connection with every 
College Association there would have been a 
strong Bible-class under the direction of the 
strongest possible teacher and leader, for 
systematic study. Later on we were glad to 
learn that this sort of class is aimed at in the 
well-known system of Dr. Harper, and it is 
to be hoped that his system may spread and 
prevail. 

In conclusion, we must once more thank 
the college men of America for their cordial 
invitation and welcome, and assure all whom 
we met that we have learned lessons never 
to be forgotten from our short visit. Some of 
us hope to return, but “who knows the path- 
ways?” In any case we know that beyond 
the seas men live and work, fighting for the 
same good cause, inspired by the same faith, 
the same hope, the same charity. 

Norman H. Smiru. 

Oxford, England. 


a] Pcs Iowa State Convention began a day 

earlier than usual this year and gave 
nearly a whole day to College Work. There 
were 95 college delegates from 15 Associa- 
tions, reporting a membership of over 600 
young men and 143 that gave evidence of 
conversion this past year. These delegates 
voted unanimously that the plan of uniting 
with the State Convention was preferable to 
the holding of a separate conference. Maine 
reports a similar and equally gratifying ex- 
periment. These are decided steps toward 
the real unity of our Association work. The 
“College hour” is no proper recognition of 
the College Work. 


\\ 
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Bible Study zm College. 


(For THe INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 
Mr. EDITOR :— 


You were kind enough to ask me for my views on the 
best method of making thorough Bible study feasible 
and helpful to busy college students. I suspect that 
you want no unverified theories. Your request is 
predicated on my long experience in teaching the Eng- 
lish Bible to college classes, and you evidently ask for 
the results of actual experience. I have taught for 
eighteen years where Biblical Instruction has been 
made a necessary part of every student’s course, re- 
quiring as much time, and enforced by the same sanc- 
tions as the severe studies. I would feel prepared to 
dictate methods for similar conditions. Ihave published 
my course of Lessons and expounded my methods to 
some extent. I am aware, however, you want methods 
of wider application, such as can be adopted by your 
Christian Associations, composed of busy students. 
You want methods practicable and feasible, and you 
want to secure thorough Bible study. You want 
methods that can be worked on the voluntary principle 
apart from the authority, sanctions, and rewards of the 
college course. The problem is a most difficult one. 
My experience has been that mere amateur work in 
College has been a failure, unless it be something of 
the nature of base ball, boating, etc.; and even in these 
things, but few attain to excellence as mere amateurs. 
Allow me, however, to state a few principles and facts 
which I have verified by experience, and which may 
help to solve the problem before us, and so secure the 
largest and best results. 

1. Students desiring to prosecute Bible study should 
be organized into classes, and secure a competent 
teacher. A teacher is as necessary here as in other de- 
partments, all of which are manned with the best men 
attainable. This need not be argued. 

2. If this be impracticable, then let each class select 
a leader out of their own number, one full of consecra- 
tion and enthusiasm, with sound discretion and a strong 
faith ; and let him be clothed by courtesy with all the 
authority necessary to secure unity of aim and effort. 
Similar leaders are often chosen for the outside activi- 
ties of college life and are chosen with reference to 
their fitness for the special duties imposed, and the 
results are often eminently satisfactory. Why may not 
a class-leader in Bible study attain similar success ? 

3. Bible classes must devote sufficient time to their 
work, and that outside of the doctrinal and devotional 
work of the Sabbath. One recitation a week is not 
enough to accomplish thorough work during the college 
life of the student. Three recitations a week, or at the 
least two, are necessary to co-ordinate Bible study with 
other branches of learning. In importance it ranks 
second to none; why crowd it into insufficient space? 


Such are its relations to all sound learning, that nothing 
would be lost by inserting it bodily into a scheme of 
study already apparently full. Its direct influence on 
the mind and heart of the student also would enable 
him to accomplish more in a term of years in a mere 
secular learning, than he could have done without it. 
4. I need hardly say that the Bible classes must ap- 
propriate enough money in this direction to purchase 
needed books ; and, if necessary, to pay the teacher or the 
leader. No one expects to escape expense in prose- 
cuting any other branch of learning; why then in this? 
We value little what costs nothing, and the obligation 
to faithful work by the teacher who gets no pay, is apt 
to decline to a perfunctory minimum. 
5. Make the English Bible the text-book, to the 
neglect of the great mass of Biblical literature which ; 
crowds every library. A Bible Dictionary, a Bible 
Geography and Atlas, and a concordance are needed. 
A good Teacher’s Bible combines many helps in one 
volume, The text-book practically limits the range of 
study of the college student, and ought to do so; at # 
least, the mastery of the text-book is a sime gua non, 
whether it be algebra, grammar, or Horace. The Bible 
then should so occupy the student as a text-book, that 
he will master the contents of the sacred page, rather 
than the multitudinous speculations about it. Study 
the Bible rather than books about the Bible. i 
6. The class should follow the historical order in the ' 
study of the books and make the logic of facts and 
events the clue to all the rest, on the comparative 
method: this insures the constant study of the doctrinal — rs 7 
and devotional books by constant reference, and to this” 
end the concordance is far better than the commentary. — - 
7. It is necessary to guard against Homiletics on tlie 2 ay » 
one hand, and technical Theology on the other. The y 
ideal class in Bible study is neither a homiletical nora 
theological class. The niceties of theological disti 
tion, and the application of truth to the needs of o 
belong to a later stage, and are rather parts of a pr 
sional training. Concrete scripture, truth, and a 
lical theology chiefly claim the attention, and tht 
sure foundation is laid for future building. : 
8, The class must assume at the outset the absolute 
inspiration of the Scriptures, putting them on the pedes- 
tal, and requiring every other branch of learning to 
make its obeisance to them. The sun, moon, and a 
eleven stars made obeisance to Joseph because of 
greatness both relative and absolute Sohere. An 
the interpretation of the Scriptures, the laws of langua 
and the obvious teaching of common sense, fu 
sole criteria. Questions raised by an advanced | r 
and a progressive theology, must be postponed t unt 
mastery of the entire scriptures in their relatio: 
proportions, shall enable one to grapple witty uch q 
tions successfully. 
g. When once this method is adopted, it w 
resolution to adhere to it. There are so m 
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ting lines of study to lead the student away into parallel, 
if not divergent paths, to his great loss and damage, 
The skillful teacher will compel these side lines to illus- 
trate and confirm Bible truth at a thousand points, while 
the studies of the class are mainly directed to the word 
itself. A method ought to be adopted therefore, and 
staunchly prosecuted. There are a few pioneer workers 
in the field. Let their methods and their courses be 
canvassed, for the formulated work of actual experience 
is always valuable. 


J. B. SHEARER, 
Davidson College, N. C. 


Notes from the College Field. 


THE WEST. 


The Association at NAPA COLLEGE, Cal., has been or- 
ganized for less than two years; but it is doing a fine 
work, The President and Secretary of the Association 
are the President and Vice-president of the athletic 
club. Napa believes in sta/wart Christians, 


The Association at WESTERN COLLEGE, Ia., was never 
so prosperous as now. Much good is being accom- 
plished by the committee which takes a kindly interest 
in and cares for the boys who may beill. The influence 
of the Northfield Summer School is reaching us through 
our delegate. We hope for a Northfield nearer home 
next year. 


SrateE University or Iowa gave a successful recep- 
tion to new students. Gospel and prayer meetings well 
attended and full of interest. The Y. W.C. A.and Y. 
M. C. A. are interested in securing $15,000 for a build- 
ing, $3,000 of which is already subscribed. 


At CENTRAL COLLEGE, Mo., there has always been a 
strong work. Only three graduates have been uncon- 
verted men, and a large proportion of temporary stu- 
dents have been and are led into Christian service, 
The Association holds a daily prayer meeting. Its Bible 
work is now under the direction of a member of the 
faculty, much to its betterment. 


Rev. Sam Jones was instrumental in greatly stimu- 
lating the students of WrsTMINSTER COLLEGE at Fulton, 
Mo., to a sense of personal responsibility for aggressive 
work for other young men, The outlook for a success- 
ful year was never better. 


THE SOUTH. 


The Association at WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
Co.ecE held a very enjoyable reception at the opening 
of the year. It reports three mission schools which are 
increasingly attended. 


The ALLEGHENY COLLEGE Association misses a full 
score of zealous workers of last year—eleven will enter 
the ministry. Despite this loss the year is opening 


brightly, careful systematic work being done. The 
Association is not only vigorous internally, but con- 
ducts three mission Sunday schools, besides regular 
services at the Jail and City Hospital. New students 
are carefully looked after always, but a special canvass 
is being conducted this year throughout the college, to 
ascertain its exact religious condition. 


At WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY over two- 
thirds of the students belong to the Association. The 
Rev. R. J. McBryde, D.D., has consented to lead the 
class for Bible study, and large results are hoped for. 
We believe that our personal work will result in nu- 
merous conversions. 


The work at the UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA opens 
prosperously. The general religious interest is steadily 
on the increase. The Y, M. C, A. mans four mission 
Sunday Schools at varying distances from the Univer- 
sity, thus reaching about 200 people every Sunday. 
The students’ reading-room is made a special social 
feature, and fills a real need in the student life. There 
is a decided missionary interest. 


The RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE Association reports 
already an enrollment of z50 students out of r75/ It 
has a unique feature in the “ Ladies’ Auxiliary,” which 
it finds practically helpful. ‘ Our rooms are fitted up 
in attractive and handsome style, and are far beyond 
those of any College Association in the State.” The 
Association has two Bible training classes, has charge 
of seven churches in the vicinage, and holds religious 
meetings in the different cottages every other Saturday 
night, besides maintaining a flourishing song service, 
and an occasional missionary meeting. 


“Nearly every student” of DAvipson COLLEGE, N. 
C., is connected with the Y. M. C. A., and its prayer 
meetings are unusually well attended. Two mission 
Sunday Schools are conducted near the village. The 
Association has a Sunday reading-room and library to 
which all students resort. 


MississiPpPI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE has a level- 
headed organization. All the members form a member- 
ship committee, which brought in 34 new members at 
the first regular meeting this fall. The other committees 
are organized after the best men can be known. The 
work is in a gratifying condition. It is especially pleas- 
ant to note that the members of the faculty codperate 
very heartily. 


THE MIDDLE STATES, 


BELoit CoLiece, Wisconsin, reports an encouraging 
condition of affairs this year. The Association is com- 
posed of manly fellows whose activity is warmly second- 
ed by the Faculty. All classes of students turn out to 
the meetings. The carrying on of country Sunday 
Schools is the principal form of deputation work at- 
tempted. 
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The work in MicHiGAN UNIVERsITY at Ann Arbor 
is hopeful. In spite of a very rainy night over 600 at- 
tended the opening social. The new building, to cost 
$35,000, is nearly ready for inside finish, and will be, 
not only the most beautiful structure in town, but finely 
adapted to the needs of the Christian students. It will 
probably be dedicated next Commencement. The need 
of a General Secretary is sorely felt. 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY, Ohio, is doing a grand work. 
Eighty-eight per cent. of the students exert a decided 
Christian influence. The first meeting of the year was 
one of retrospect and purpose, Its leader voiced the 
sentiment of the Association when he said that, ‘this 
must be the dest year of all.” The meetings are varied 
in character, largely attended and well supported. Ot- 
terbein has contributed to the work many ministers, 
some missionaries, and a few city Association secreta- 
ries, 


The Association at OHIO NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at 
Ada, Ohio, pays $80 this year towards the State work. 
Four earnest and spiritual meetings for prayer are held 
each week. Large results are hoped for this year from 
the Week of Prayer. Last year some thirty conversions 
resulted from a series of meetings which began then. 


EASTERN STATES, 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Vt., lost ten members by 
graduation last summer and has gained very few so far. 
It is hoped that the Vermont State Convention, which is 
to be held at Middlebury, will bring a spiritual blessing 
to the college. \ 


In Vermont UNIVERsITY a class in Inductive Studies 
on the Life and Times of the Christ, has been formed. 
The Association received lately a visit from J. B. 
Reynolds, of Yale University, much to its profit and 
pleasure. 


VrERMONT ACADEMY has an Association which goes 
into work with its sleeves rolled up. It has maintained 
for some time past in a hill town, frozen up by Univer- 
salism and Spiritualism, a service with an average at- 
tendance of one hundred. It rejoices in the hearty, 
practical codperation of a large Y. W. C. A., and still 
better in that of the Principal, Professor Willard. 


The Association at MAINE STATE COLLEGE has con- 
trol of the regular college gymnasium. It is a valuable 
means of extending the influence of the organization. 
A fraternal visit is soon expected from the Bangor 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 


HarvaArD UNIvERsITY is not fairly represented by 
the correspondent of the 4. A. Review, The Associa- 
tion is growing into vigorous life. A good sized class 
has been formed in Inductive Studies, and the meetings 
are well attended. What Harvard needs is a beautiful 
building, set apart for the use of the Association. 


eae 


The reception to Freshmen at WILLIAMS was given 
Sept. 8th. The address by President Carter, and the 
good fellowship were much enjoyed by all, and a num- 
ber became members. 46 have joined the Association 
lately, making a total of 188. The deputation work, so 
successful last year, will be extended this year. 


AMHERST COLLEGE carries on Christian work in five 
out-stations. So many men desire to share in the privi- 
lege of assisting that new stations are being sought out. 
In Bible Study, three classes have taken up the Induc- 
tive Lessons, and one class studies Acts, all four being 
under members of the Faculty. Some results of Mr. 
S. M. Sayford’s faithful work at the opening of the term 
are already manifest, and many more are expected. 
Numerous invitations for deputations have been re- 
ceived. 


The past year’s work at BRowN has been encourag- 
ing. During February and March six popular services 
were held in the city, addressed by prominent ministers. 
These were crowded to excess. In May, at a mass 
meeting of students, about $700 annually was pledged 
for the support of a foreign missionary, and in October, 
C. G. Hartsock, ’89, was chosen as the representative. 
He expects to leave in June for the Congo Valley. Dr. 
Robinson has begun a largely attended series of Sunday 
evening studies on the Book of James, 


Unusual activity prevails among Christians this year 
at WESLEYAN University, Middletown. The meetings 
are crowded and brisk. The year’s campaign hasbeen 
so laid out as to give especial stress to class pra eS 
meetings and deputation work. State Secretary Gord 
made a helpful address in October. F 
At Syracuse UNIVERsITY the monthly nisi 


meetings, given variety and interest by the partici ation ‘<s 
of some Japanese students, are of special prom len 


The regular meetings also are full of interest. 


West Point has a vigorous Association, nu 
over 100 out of 280. For causes “which no on 
West Pointer can understand,” there can be littl 
communication between it and the body of our | 
Associations. 


MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Missionary Society of MT. ALLIson C¢ 


ment of the Association. This plan has isi do 


results wherever tried. 


Professsr Satie: who occupies the chair of 


position of Job before the Association during 
ter term, sr 
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HE International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States and Canada will be held 


May 8-12 in Philadelphia. Especial pains 
will be taken to make portions of the pro- 


gramme attractive and valuable to college 
men. Every man who can save up enough 
money and “cuts” to enable him to spend a 
day or two at the convention will never 
regret it. 


“| Papa Cornell Association has recently de- 
vised a system of reports for committees, 
and of gathering and preserving statistics 
about the work which is in advance of any- 
thing of the kind which has yet come to our 
notice. It will repay the Presidents of the 
Associations to correspond with R. S. Miller, 
Jr, the General Secretary of the Cornell 
Association with reference to this matter. 
- Cornell has rendered a service to the entire 
college work in elaborating this scheme. 


is MESSRS. J. B. REYNOLDS and A. A. 
STAGG of Yale University have re- 


cently made a very interesting and profitable 


_ tour among the College Associations of Can- 
ada, beginning at McGill University, Mont- 
real, and closing at Toronto. The students 
turned out to the meetings in good numbers 
pepe ceva tions ahearty reception. At Toronto 
on Sunday there were fully goo students at 
0! pag erectings. The success of this tour 

er striking illustration of the possi- 
ities of intercollegiate visitation. 


DENT PEPPER, of Colby Univer- 
sity, “writes” concerning Mr. Sayford’s 
ithers;, “This work proved very helpful 
ir students and must reveal itself 

1 or through them in the college as a 
t blessing. Mr. Sayford’s 
talks to students should be repeated 
2 Tea United States.” 


| onthe Lexington, Va., comes the encourag- 

ing report that fully sixty of the students 
in Washington and Lee University, and the 
Virginia Military Institute there, have entered 
the Christian life as a result of Mr. Sayford’s 
visit. Many others who had been merely 
professing Christians were led to realize the 
power of the Christiam life and to fully com- 
mit themselves to it. Mr. Sayford expects to 
go South again early in January, but hopes 
to return in time to attend the New England 
College Conference at Worcester, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 15-17. 


f Book challenges in regard to the entertain- 

ment of State Conventions and in re- 
gard to the work of College Associations at 
the South in our last issue, have called out 
this reply from Mr, Coxhead, which we very 
gladly insert. 


St. Louts, Dec. 3, 1888. 
Lditor of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 


Dear Sir:—I notice in your November 
number, in referring to the entertainment of 
the Maine State Convention by the Bowdoin 
College Association, you say, “ This, we be- 
lieve, is the first time that a College Associa- 
tion has entertained a State Convention.” I 
beg to state, however, that as long ago as 
1881, the Westminster College Association 
entertained the Missouri State Convention, 
and in 1882 and 1884 it was entertained by 
the Central and Lewis College MRE: 
respectively. 

Referring to colleges, at our recent State 
convention held in Lexington, Mo., where 
$4,500 was pledged for State work, $866 was 
contributed by our College Associations and 
college students. Can any other State beat 


| that? 


Yours very truly, 
Gro. T. CoxHEAD. 
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Ghe Bulletin Board, 


International Convention, Philadelphia, ----- May 8-12. 
Day of Prayer for Colleges, __...--....--- January 31. 


College Conferences. 


East Tennessee, Knoxville,.........-.-- February I-3. 
New England, Worcester, Mass. ----_- February 15-17, 


from Flanover to Japan. 


N connection with Mr. Wishard’s departure 
for work in foreign mission lands, we are 
often asked the question how long he has 
been engaged in work on behalf of the Col- 
lege Associations, and a reply to this question 
will be interesting to many of our readers. 
Mr. Wishard first appeared at an Interna- 
tional Convention of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Associations in 1872, at Lowell, Mass. 
He cameas a delegate from the Association in 
Hanover College, Indiana, where he was then 
astudent. He was already so interested in the 
work that in attending the Convention he un- 
dertook what was to him a very costly journey, 
and spent his vacation in earning the money 
with which to pay the expense of this journey. 
He was deeply impressed at the Convention 
and became more interested in the work ; and 
when, soon after, he entered the junior class in 


Princeton College he carried with him this — 


interest. He found congenial spirits among 
his classmates and friends at Princeton. Be- 
fore he graduated in 1877 he was influential 
in bringing the religious organization of the 
college—the Philadelphian Society—into cor- 
respondence with the International Commit- 
tee and into fellowship with the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. This correspondence 
resulted in the Princeton organization send- 
ing out during the spring of ’77 an invitation 
to 200 colleges to be represented at the Inter- 
national Convention which was to meet in 
Louisville the following June. 

Previous to this year Associations had al- 


ready been organized in twenty-eight colleges, 
chiefly through the agency of the first visiting 
Secretary of the International Committee, 
Mr. Weidensall, and other friends of the work. 
Mr. Wishard was present at the Louisville 
Convention with twenty-four other students 
from twenty-one colleges, and when the Con- 
vention instructed the committee to secure a 
college secretary to devote his whole time to 
the extension and development of the college 
department, Mr. Wishard was asked to un- 
dertake the office upon his graduation from 
Princeton in 1877. At first he could give 
only a portion of his time to the work. Yet — 
during the college year of 1877-8, besides 
carrying on a wide correspondence, he at~ ~ ? 
tended five State Conventions and visited =a 
twenty-three colleges in New England, the ~ rol 
Middle States, Virginia, and Minnesota. At 
the close of the year thirty-one College Ass: 
ciations sent in reports which showed th 
the number of students who had pro! 
conversion was 300. The second year he 
still unable to give his whole attention to the 
work, but succeeded in attending three $ 
Conventions and visiting seven colleges 
accomplished much more by correspon 
editing and making use of the College B: 
At the close of the year Associations in : 
colleges reported. The number of c 
sions reported was 400, The third year 
Wishard gave his undivided attention to 
work, continuing the editing of the C 
Bulletin. He attended five State Convent nt 


etl 


and the Province of Ontario. At nite 
these points Associations already e 
nine of the remaining institution: 
tions were organized as the result of 
and at the end of the year ninety-six ( 
Associations reported, an increase 
three during the year. 700 conversi 
ported. These Associations contai 
bership of 4,268 students. Steadil 


In January, 1885—-the eighth coll 
service—Mr. Ober was added to: 
Bako wos Santa ei: rg 


ees 
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ence to service in the college department. 
In 1886 the first College Students Summer 
School was called together at the suggestion 
of Mr. Wishard, by Mr. Moody, at Mount 
Hermon. This was followed in 1887 and 
1888 by a second and third School at North- 
field: The growth of the College Associa- 
tions and their work was by this means greatly 
accelerated. In the tenth college year of Mr. 
Wishard’s service (1886-7) he attended thir- 
teen Conventions and Conferences and made 
seventy-one visits to sixty colleges. 258 Col- 
lege Associations reported a membership of 
12,750. The number of students professing 
conversion was 1,769. For the present year 
273 College Associations report a member- 
ship of 14,817. 

Before becoming absorbed in n College Asso- 
ciation work Mr. Wishard had been strongly 
moved to give his life to work upon the 
foreign mission field. His interest, in this 
work continued and led him to lay a just 
emphasis upon the Missionary Department of 
the Association work, wherever he organized 

and stimulated it. Many were led by his 
' _-—presentation of the claims of this field to 
devote themselves to it as foreign missiona- 
ries. They carried away with them their 
_ interest in the College Association work and 

a in its extension to missionary educational 
yh institutions. One of these students organized 
an Association in Jaffna College, Ceylon, 
which led to the formation of a group of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in that 
and. Mr. Wishard’s many friends among 
issionaries entered into correspondence with 
upon this subject ; and whenever they 
ed this country they, as well as older 
es, urged upon Mr. Wishard the 
of this college work upon the 
ion field. They were joined by 
; s of the various missionary boards, 
peste the i ve A made upon 


ate 


, 
a. 


= 


He set sail for Japan from San Francisco, 
December 19th, accompanied by the heartiest 
of good wishes from the thousands of college 
men whose lives he has touched and fired 
with interest in the extension of the Kingdom 
of Christ among young men. Ri Cr Me 


Jottings from Canada. 


The Association at McGritt CoLiecr, Montreal, has 
a large increase of membership this year especially 
from the freshmen class in arts. 

It was a very pleasant and profitable time when 
Messrs. Stagg and Reynolds favored our Association, 
and their visit impressed us with the fact more strongly 
than we had ever felt it before, “ that if anything was to 
be done for the cause we had to Do, not simply think 
about it.” 

The nucleus of a building fund has ween subscribed, 
but the work of completing the canvass has ceased for 
the want of some one who will give the time to it. 

Little has been done here in the matter of evangeliz- 
ation. We had hoped to have Mr. Sayford with us but 
were disappointed, and feel greatly the need of some 
such influence to stir us up to greater activity. 


was founded in 
It has had a gradual development in the face of 


Toronto UNIveErsITy, Medical, 
1885. 


considerable opposition to a membership of 145 and an 


assured and encouraging condition. Several members 
have become interested in medical missions, and are 
looking forward to that life work. The religious meet- 
ings call out an average of half the membership. 


QuEEN’s UNIVERSITY, Kingston, has about 100 active 
members and a large associate membership. It has 
outgrown its quarters and is hoping to have a fine room 
in the new Science Hall. Temperance meetings are a 
feature of the work of late, although all kinds of serv- 
ices and many Training classes and a Bible class are 
carried on. Last year QUEEN’s sent four men to the 
foreign field. 


Datuousiz UNIVERSITY (undenominational), with 
200 students enrolled, has an average attendance of 4o 
at its regular weekly meeting. In Bible study of Job 
the students are assisted by two of the professors. 
Two Bible training classes have been formed during 
the session, An encouraging feature is the large at- 
tendance from the First Year class. 


During the last term, the Y. M.C.A., at St. John, 
N. B., was favored with a visit from Mr. Mott. The in- 
terest of many lukewarm members was aroused and 
the spiritual life quickened, As a result of his visit 
three Bible Training classes have been organized which 
are doing excellent work. 


< &. 
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printed matter issued by his Association dur- 
ing the current college year. 


AWN be are glad to note that a number of the 

Associations are taking a deep interest 
in the subject of Social Purity, and are 
doing much to promote it in their colleges. 
That there is need of aggressive work on this 
line few people question. 


T is rumored that there is a movement in 
England toward a “Northfield” for col- 
lege men next summer. Success to it ! 


WE learn that the last General Assembly 

of the Presb. Church appointed as the 
Day of Prayer for Colleges the last Wednes- 
day in January. This affects only the col- 
leges under its care. Other colleges, as far 
as we know, will observe the last Thursday. 


pander: Sopa ae the 


Bigs next best thing to being at Northfield 
last summer is to own a copy of the book 
giving a full account of that memorable meet- 
ing of college men. Our readers will notice 
in this issue of THe INTERCOLLEGIAN the an- 
nouncement of the appearance of “College 
Students at Northfield,’ or “A College of 
Colleges, No. 2.” Special terms have been 
secured from the publishers, in order that 
this book may have a wide circulation in the 
colleges. It is important that the College 
Associations do not let this opportunity pass 
of keeping themselves in the current of this 
great movement. Each Association should ih 
place the matter at once in the hands of a 
competent committee or agent, and secure t 
itself the great benefit which will come fc om 
a large circulation of this book. 


ee b 


HERE is food for reflection in the 
ton letter. The Philadelphian 
mirably planned, edited and arrang 


efficient Association. 
of success ; and yet, after two years o 
cation, it has been given up. The fact 
single College Association nee an 


departments, and te a riahohantl e 
problems. 


The Day of Prayer for 
ee ‘last Thursday of January 1 

set apart for many years’ by the 
tical assemblies of the leading « 
churches, as a day of special pray 
leges and Seminaries. Since the 
of such a day was established, col 
have been much more frequent; 
more significant, they have usu ly 
ean gin esah hi ei Inan 
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to Christ during their college days. But on 
this day Christians have prayed not only for 
the salvation of the students, but also that 
from their ranks might proceed waves of gos- 
pel influence, which would greatly hasten the 
evangelization of this world. God has also 
answered these prayers. Hundreds of minis- 
ters in American pulpits to-day, and a large 
percentage of our missionaries now in heathen 
lands, date their conversion to religious 
awakenings following the Day of Prayer in 
their colleges. Mr. Wishard has repeatedly 
and justly called the establishment of the 
Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations one of the answers to the prayers 
of the churches for the colleges. With equal 
justice can we attribute to the same source, 
those three great student movements which 
resulted from this young men’s organization 
viz: the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance, 
the College Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions. Is not our God a 
prayer-answering God? 

The day will be observed this year by more 
people than ever before. Thousands of 

urches and families will unite in earnest, 
believing prayer for the thousands of young 
men yet unsaved in our colleges. 

Every College Association should observe 
this day by special prayer and work. The 
most important thing for the members of the 
Associations to think about in connection 
with these many prayers that will be offered 
by the churches and families for the salvation 
of their fellow students, is, that 7 order that 
these prayers may be answered, something besides the 
faith of those offering the prayers is necessary. What 
is that condition on which hangs such mo- 


ut _mentous possibilities ? How does God answer 


_ prayer for conversion? Sy making some one 
who is already a Christian His messenger with a 
special message to some one who ts not a Christian! 
Was not that, Christian student, the manner 


in which the prayer for your conversion was 


answered? What a responsibility this lays 


upon the Christian man in college; for he 
has been providentially placed where he can 


do more to realize these prayers of Christian 
mothers and fathers than any other person in 
the world, 

The following suggestions are offered to 
help the Associations obtain the best possible 
results in the observance of this day: 

1. Early in the morning of the Day of 
Prayer, or during the preceding evening, 
hold a consecration meeting, in which Chris- 
tians pledge themselves to do personal work 
during the day, and to seek divine strength to 
enable them to do it. 

2. Confer with the faculty and secure an 
adjournment of as many regular college 
exercises as is possible. 

3. During the day hold a union prayer 
meeting, in which all the time is given to 
prayer. In addition to the subjects of prayer 
in connection with your own college, let 
special petition be made for: 

(1.) The spiritual quickening of our three- 
hundred Associations that it may no longer 
be true of the colleges in which they are 
planted that for every man who graduates 
converted, ten graduate unsaved. 

(2.) The extension of the Association move- 
ment among the thousand higher institutions 
of learning in this country, which have com- 
paratively no organized religious work. 

(3.) The three thousand and more Student 
Missionary Volunteers that their movement 
may be conserved and extended so that the 
world may be evangelized within their life- 
time. 

(4.) Mr. Wishard just landing on the shores 
of Japan, that he may be blessed in promoting 
a better organized religious work in the 
universities and schools of the Orient. 

4. Where feasible hold a meeting of all the 
students during the day or evening in which 
an address to the unconverted is made by 
some influential minister or layman. Special 
effort must be put forth to get the unconverted 
men there. The meeting should be followed 
up by personal conversation. 

5. Have different little groups of men meet 
in students’ rooms and hold short informal 
meetings. Manage to have two or three un- 
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converted men at each meeting. This plan 
has been greatly blessed in some colleges. 

6. Let every Christian student during the 
day have a conversation with at least ove un- 
converted man, and try to lead him to a de- 
cision. ; 

Many a revival in college has turned on 
the work, and influence of one, or of a few 
Christian students. That first great revival 
at Yale over a century ago, which resulted in 
the entrance into the ministry of half of the 
three upper classes, was promoted very largely 
by the personal effort of students, who went 
from room to room conversing with their fel- 
low students on personal religion. The mem- 
orable Princeton revival of 1876, to which our 
Associations owe so much, was quietly con- 
ducted by the hand-to-hand work of a few 
Christians, dead in earnest about saving their 
fellows. We could point to two Minnesota 
College Associations in which a few Christians 
banded themselves together to do definite 
personal work, and their consecrated action 
led to revivals in which every man in college 
was converted. 

Our Associations report nearly two thou- 
sand converts for last year, but several times 
that number during the same year left these 
colleges unsaved. Think of the great power 
of these men for good or for evil. Add to 
this the startling testimony of Dr.Nott,so many 
years President of Union College. He once 
said: “During my long experience as an 
educator, I can scarcely recalla man who was 
converted after leaving college.” Several 
observing teachers have given testimony 
equally strong. 

Many who read these words are in their 
last college year. You have but a few days 
before you in which to use the influence and 
experience which God has given you in win- 
ning the souls of this, the most important 
class in the community. You have a more 
powerful influence over some of them than 
you perhaps think. How many Christian 
college graduates have wished, with deep re- 
gret, as they have learned of some old class- 
mates going down to ruin, that in the day 


of opportunity, back in the old college, they 
had lovingly and persistently pressed them to 
that most important decision that man can 
ever make. 

James once closed a letter with these words, 
which should furnish every Christian student 
with a powerful incentive for effort on the 
coming Day of Prayer: “Brethren, if any of 
you do err from the truth, and one convert 
him, let him know, that he which converteth 
the sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death, and shall hide a 
multitude of sins.”’ ‘J. RM. 


Topical Studies and Plans of Work. 


For BrsLe TRAINING CLASSES. 


EXPLANA TOR Y.—This course of topical 
Bible studies and plans for training class 

work is furnished in response to many re- 
quests from students. It is designed prima- 
rily to meet the need of classes without pecu- — 
liarly qualified teachers (such as the General e 
Secretaries of city Associations), and depend- pe , 
ing for their success upon leaders of ean . 
own number, who to acquire leadership 
willing to make special preparation and Veep 
themselves ahead of those whom they lead. Feed 

No attempt is made in this course an 
twenty-four lessons either to cover the vy 
Bible or to discuss all its doctrines. 1 
sole object is to help Christian men to qu: 
themselves to intelligently win other m . te 
Christ. The subject is important, the 
limited, and the motto, “this one thing 
excludes from the course all irrelev 
extraneous matter and from the class 
have not “a mind to work.” Bet 
leader and each member of the class sf et 


It ts mutually understood 4 


1. That he will do actual personal work. 

2. That he will give the equivalent of at 
minutes each day to preparation for e 
lesson. 

3. That he will attend regularly. 

4. That he will come to the class ov time. 


an 


eer = 
It is proposed that whatever of imy nport 


is lacking in the accompanying o 
class, will be provided in a suj 
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pamphlet of special instructions and sug- 
gestions /o the leaders. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE. 
General Bible Topics.— 


(To be covered in thirty lessons, including six reviews). 
A. The man who is not a Christian. 
B. The man who is a Christian. 
C. How to become a Christian. 


Characteristic features of each lesson.— 
1. Topical Bible study. 
2. The study of an actual case. 
3. Reports, discussions and diagnosis. 


The supplementary pamphlet of instruc- 
tions and suggestions to leaders of classes 
will be sent on application to the Interna- 


tional Committee, 40 E. 23d street, New York | 


City. The price of the pamphlet is ro cents, 
postpaid, including all supplementary lesson 
helps to same address. 

These lessons are published only in the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Students Volunteer Mission Notes. 


tig steady growth of the student mis- 

sionary movement must give pleasure to 
every volunteer. Not only is the interest 
of students in missions no longer spasmodic, 
but an organization is conserving results 
already gained, and widening the circle of 
influence. This latest feature of the move- 
ment is a development of the last sum- 
mer school at Northfield, just as the plan of 
supporting representatives on the field was 
started at Northfield in 1887, and as this vol- 
unteer movement itself began at Mt. Hermon 
in 1886. 


iy other directions too, growth has been 

steady. During the past summer a num- 
ber of men have been voluntarily pushing 
canvasses in different parts of the country. 
One man secured 26 volunteers, another 27, 
another 70. This Fall, under the aggressive 
efforts of Mr. Wilder, by whom 150 pledges 
were secured in about one month, the number 
has been steadily swelled, until the total of 


2,600 reported at Northfield in July has now 
grown to 3,200. God’s guiding hand in this 
movement is evident: 1to5 volunteers have 
already sailed for their fields or are under 
contract to sail. 


ROTHER: notable line of growth has been 
that of finance. The Princeton men went 
home from Northfield last year, 1887, de- 
termined to do more for missions. In twenty- 
eight hours they had raised $1,300 for the 
support of a missionary, and three days after 
the money was pledged, Mr. Forman, their 
representative, sailed for India. 

In Union Theological Seminary $1,130 
was pledged, and Mr. Wilder tells of a Union 
man who came to the Seminary with but 
$3.00 in his pocket and gave $10.00 for their 
missionary in China; “he went out and earned 
the money.” These are but samples of what 
has been widely done throughout the colleges 
and seminaries. Other colleges, unable to 
raise enough money by themselves to sup- 
port a missionary, have united with two or 
three sister colleges and accomplished the 
result. Although as yet no uniform plan has 
been adopted, many institutions, each in their 
own way, have put their subscriptions on a 
permanent basis, payable as at Wooster, O., 
each year of the course, or as at Princeton 
College for five years, or as at Allegheny 
Seminary each year for ten years. 

This interest on the part of seminaries and 
colleges has generated a like interest in 
neighboring city churches, among societies of 
Christian endeavor, and among the alumni of 
the various institutions, until many have, or 
strongly desire to have, representatives in the 
foreign field. The attitude of the volunteers 
in this matter is a substantial pledge of their 
earnestness and devotion; not only are men 
and women offering to go in large and ever 
increasing numbers, but they are offering to 
stand behind and support those who are 
ready to go. R. S. M. 


Mr. Wishard is now the College Secretary 
of the Central International Committee. 
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Ghe Bible Clase. 


Topical Studies. 


Lesson I, (For the class). 
* Part I. _ Bible Topic. 
The man who is not a Christian. 
ties : es iS Ly 1. What testimony shall we accept as reliable con- 
¥ cerning him? 

(a) What about the man’s opinion regarding himself? 
fib ds 4 (b) Is the judgment of other men likely to be correct 
| Saws) and unbiased concerning him? 

(c) What testimony have we which is both unpreju- 


"Od diced and infallible on this and all kindred 
questions ? 


Let each member of the class bring in his 

,, contribution of Scripture passages from his 

study during the week that by comparison 

»®'*<s and conference the class may agree concern- 

ing the testimony of the Bible on the subject 
of the lesson. 


*Part II. Bible Treatment of an Actual case. 

Nore.—The subject for Part II in each lesson after 
this is, by the plan of the class, to be determined from 
Part III of the preceding lesson, from the reports by 
members of the class of recent personal work done by 
them. For this first lesson, however, the members of 
the class ave referred to the leader, 


*Part III. 
1. Reports. 
2. Selection of case to be treated next week. 
3. Clear statement of the case. 


Reports from Workers. 


* As the subjects under Parts II and III are, by the 
plan of the class, to be determined from week to week, 
it is evidently unnecessary in the succeeding lessons to 
refer to these divisions. Consequently, after lesson I, 
Part I only of each lesson will be given. It is suggested 
that each member of the class copy the outline of each 
lesson, with its several divisions, on the left hand page of 
his note book, and reserve the opposite right hand page for 
notes. 


Lesson II, (For the class). 
Part I. Bible Topic. 


A. The man who is not a Christian (continued). 
2. What is the testimony of the Bible concerning 
his past sins? ‘ 
y (a) Will God overlook them? /Cew © 7 
(b) Can he himself atone for them? chet oat 
(c) Is there more than one way of escape? 


C stdo, 
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Lesson IIT, (For the class). , 
Part I. Bible Topic. 


A. The man who is not a Christian (continued). 
3. What is the testimony of the Bible concerning 
his present condition? Aga // 245 
(a) Has he power to deliver himself from his sins? bors 
(b) What help has he in times of temptation as cur Re 
a difficulty? yy LI . Paro lh Q Parr 
c) What danger is there of his being lost or con- 
demned? 9.2). 24 | o Ke Vs \ ttt 
U0 Be 1. Cary A, BH 
Lesson IV. (For the class) 
Part I. Bible Topic. 
A. The man who is not a Christian (continued), 
3. What is the testimony of the Bible pps 
his present condition? St? ep © 
(d) Does he lack anything vital ? H Le Son F 


i 
4 ’ 
(e) Does he have the Holy Spirit? (4 VATS ‘Br, 2B 


(f) What excuse may he have, that God will accept, 


for being in such a condition? ) P¥ Ki \f 


Lesson V. (For the ie Wlaw B24 


Part I. Bible Topic. 
A. The man whe is not a Christian (continued), 
4. What is the testimony of the Bible concerning 
his future? (Consider the teaching of Christ 
on this subject). F 


: Lesson VJ, (For the class). 
Part I. Bible Topic. 


A. The man who is not a Christian (continued), 

5. How should these facts about his past, present, 
and future affect us as Christians? 

(a) How did they affect Moses? 

(b) How did they affect Paul ? 

(c) How did they affect Christ ? 

(d) What incentive should they furnish us? 


3 Lesson VII, (For the class). 


Review of last six Lessons. 
1. Outlines of Bible Topics and cases. 


2. Bible drill on key passages of topics and cases, wy a 


The students of YALE University had a rich treat 5 
Dec. roth in the shape of a lecture by the Rev. Dr. 
Schauffler of New York City, on “ Ruin through neg- 
lect.” He exhibited many stereopticon views reveal- : ? 
ing scenes of daily life among the low and poor classes e 
in the metropolis. The lecture was not only full of “ 
interest but almost startling as a revelation of facts for _ ; 
Christian young men to consider. ou 2 


The Association of the UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAR- * : 
OLINA had one of the greatest revivals during the week  _ 
of prayer that has ever blessed the Institution, Forty- 

seven young men began the Christian life. 
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Notes from the Field. 


COLLEGE CONFERENCES. 


The first conference of Michigan College Associa- 
tions held at Olivet Oct. 26-28, was marked by a good 
degree of spiritual earnestness and its results are 
already apparent, at least in the town and college that 
were fortunate enough to be the place of its meeting. 
Over fifty delegates were present, representing eight 
different colleges, besides four college Presidents, 
whose presence added a strength and dignity that were 
felt throughout the whole conference. Mr. Wishard 
and State Secretary Bunker were the leading spirits 
and presided either jointly or separately at all the meet- 
ings. Nearly all phases of Association work were dis- 
cussed throughout the conference, but the strongest im- 
\ pression was made along the line of missions, Mr. Wis- 
hard throwing a power into his appeals that was all the 
greater from the fact that this was his last college con- 
ference. The idea of holding a summer school for 
Bible study at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, the coming 
summer, was heartily entered into, and the Michigan 
students will do all in their power to bring it about. 


The fifth annual Medical Students Mission Confer- 
ence was held Nov. 25th in the parlor of the 23d 
Street Branch of the New York City Association. The 
day was unusually sto.my but the attendance fairly 
good. Dr. H. B. St. Joha Roosa presided over dhe aiver- 


noon session, which was addressed by the Rev. Dr. 


Judson and by Dr. B. C. Atterbury of Foo Chow, China. 
In the evening, addresses were made by Dr. Atterbury 
and Mr. F. K. Sanders. Each session was terminated 
by a “quiz,” where a running fire of questions was an- 
swered by Dr. Atterbury. Several names were added 
to the roll of those who are looking forward to a life 
work as medical missionaries. 


The fourth annual conference of Virginia colleges was 
held Nov. 16-18 with RANDOLPH-MAcon CoL.ecE, Ash- 
land. It was a strong gathering, marked by interest, 
earnestness and spiritual power. Some eighty dele- 
gates were present from about fifteen colleges and 
schools. Nearly all the Randolph-Macon students are 
members of the Association, which is the leading stu- 
dent organization there, hence the attendance of the 
sessions of the conference was large. A masterly 
opening address was delivered by Rev. F. M. Ellis of 
Baltimore. The range of topics was very wide, espe- 
cial emphasis being laid on the development of Bible 
study. The power of the conference and the spirit 
which it evoked and fostered was manifest in the 
crowded early prayer service of Monday morning, after 
which the delegates separated, full of hopefulness and 
consecration for the work of the year in their own col- 


leges. 


THE WEST. 


The UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO at Boulder was formed 
some three years ago, as the result of a visit from Mr. 
Wishard, with eight charter members. This nucleus 
was plucky, though small, and maintained an aggressive 
work with,the result of being able to report to-day a 
flourishing society. A very helpful feature in this 
growth has been the codperation of members of the 
Faculty, who frequently lecture before the Association. 


At PARrsons COLLEGE, Fairfield, Iowa, the work for 
the term just ended has been most encouraging. The 
regular Sunday afternoon meetings were all well at- 
tended, and an unusual interest was manifested by the 
readiness of the boys to take part. Meetings were held 
every evening during the week of prayer, and continued 
for a week and a half after its close. These meetings 
never failed to have a goodly number present, and often 
the room was crowded, and this in spite of the fact that 
the “all paralyzing campaign” was raging. 

While these meetings did not result in any large num- 
ber of conversions, yet there was an unmistakable re- 
vival within the Association, and all the members were 
imbued with new vigor. The class Bible study has 
been carried on with much satisfaction and profit to 
those participating; but it is planned to extend this 
work next term, so as to take in the greater part of the 
Association, if possible. 

In regard to finance, an experiment is being tried of 
twenty-five cent term dues, besides the regular “free 
will” offering, The scheme promises success so far. 


The Association work in Simpson CouLEGE has made 
a decided advance during the opening months of the 
school year. The building of a new “Science Hall” 
has aroused an earnest desire to have a room set apart 
for exclusive use of the Association. Although the 
growing demands upon the Executive Board made 
such an arrangement hardly possible yet, when the 
attempt was made, the petition was favorably received, 
and soon the Association will be enjoying the benefits 
of a permanent home. 

A new gymnasium is under consideration, and soon 
we hope to organize thoroughly for effective work along 
that line. 


Having had such an extensive course of lectures dur- 
ing last year, and having the plans mentioned on hand, 
the Association decided to have no lectures during the 
opening months of the year. Active Christian work 
is done in our Bible Training Classes, Gospel Meet- 
ings, and we hope to do more efficient service during 
this yearthan ever before. Messrs. Sylvester and Shaw 
came home from the Marshalltown Convention full of 
zeal, and have since been very helpful. 


KAnsAs NoRMAL COLLEGE, at Fort Scott, has about 
200 young men, Of whom about one-fourth are Christias. 
° * 


* 
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The Association numbers seventy-five, and is constantly 
growing. The Bible Training Classes and the gospel 
meetings are full of power. We sent five young men 
to our State Convention, at Abelene, about 2co miles, 
and there pledged $50.00 to help the State work along. 
Since that time we have received greater blessing than 
ever before. 


The CENTRAL COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE at Altus, Ar- 
kansas, is very young in years, but desirous and capable 
of doing a strong aggressive work. It is under Metho- 
dist auspices, hence includes twelve licensed ministers 
aside from candidates, within its membership. Its 
Christian work is of a very strong type. 


THE MIDDLE STATES, 


The Stare University of Iowa was recently visited 
by Secretary J. R. Mott of the International Committee. 
The building movement was thoroughly discussed by 
the Association and it was agreed to make an effort to 
raise forty thousand dollars for a building. On this 
enlarged plan, the canvass was reorganized and twelve 
young men have subscribed one hundred dollars each. 
It is expected that this number will be increased to 
twenty or more soon. The faculty and city will be can- 
vassed next, after which a vigorous appeal will be 
made to friends throughout the State. The fund now 
exceeds four thousand dollars. 


The week following the week of State Convention 
was observed by the MAcALESTER COLLEGE, Minn., 
Association instead of the appointed week of prayer. 
The Christian students were stirred up to greater 
activity, and two unconverted men were brought to 
Christ. It was decided to carry on another week of 
meetings sometime next term. Financially the Associ- 
ation is prosperous and it is hoped that by next year it 
will be able to fit up a room for its exclusive use. 


The Knox Coiitecr Y.M.C.A.,is making a special 
point of Bible Study. There are four classes in Har- 
mony of the Gospels, and two in Training Class 
Work. The lower class men are doing more in per- 
sonal work than they have ever done before. They 
have received about thirty-five new members this term. 
Several have begun the Christian life. 


The method of Christian’ activity at LAKE Forest 
CoLLecE and AcApEmy is well worth attention. Capa- 
ble leaders are selected and the students organized into 
small bands or “ fraternities.” Each of these holds its 
prayer meeting at a time convenient to the members. 
No band numbers more than ten, and so there is a 
chance for earnest prayer and remarks, which is 
helpful in forming good resolutions and in carrying 
them out. The leaders meet once aweek and encourage 
one another by prayer and comparing notes. There is 
also a regular Thursday evening meeting which all 


attend and take part in. This, although a large meet- 
ing, is one where the strength gained at the smaller 
meetings is used to good account, and it is never stupid 
or uninteresting to any. The Professors meet here with 
the students and all are brothers in Christ. The result 
is seen in the fact that, while at the beginning of the 
term the number of Christians was less than those who 
were not, now the proportion is something like six to 
one in favor of those who are Christians. The effect 
is seen too in the good behavior of the boys of the in- 
stitution which had at one time an undesirable character. 


At the GeRMAN-ENGLIsH COLLEGE, Galena, IIl., the 
general religious interest on the part of the students is 
increasing. Meetings are well attended ancvinteresting. 
Both faculty and students heartily unite in promoting 
this result. > 


BLAcKBURN UNIVERSITY, Carlinville, has about 
twenty active members. It carries on an Inductiv 
Bible class, and some steady personal work, each — 
active member taking one man to think about and 
work for during one month. This plan is working 
well. eA 


quite encouraging, pa interest being a. 
only at meetings, but in the general work of the A 
ciation. The week of prayer was observed wi 
results. + 


EASTERN STATES. 


The PrinceTon Association is prospering. 
fellows are not spasmodic in their work, ds. e 
steadily pushing the departments to which | 
been assigned. 

Our first meeting was of special interest, b be 


promised to do all he can to farthee the i in) 
Association. “As aman thinketh, so is he, 
theme. The Freshmen responded heartily to hs 
tations sent out by the committee, and ror un 
active members, and 11 as associate. We 
total membership of 4o1, of which number 33; 
and 68 are associate. This number excee 
membership by 43. 
It will probably be a surprise to the Colle 

tions to know that 233 rs Philadelphian Magaz 


ious interests ot the ile has suspendeaa 
The reasons for this are two: 1. A heat 
curred when the magazine was started, and 
running two years, the magazine has failec 

current expenses. The debt now am 
three hundred dollars. 2. Ithad worn ut 
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The work inaugurated last year by Prof. Drummond, 
of sending delegations to the neighboring towns and 
cities, and schools and colleges, is still carried on. It 
was Prof. Drummond’s wish that the work should be 
independent of any organization, but since those who 
go on these delegations are Association men, we have 
thought it best to make it distinctly an activity of the 
Association, and the Secretary, who sends out these 
delegations, is elected by the Association. So far, four 
delegations have been sent out to Elizabeth, New York 
City and other places. 


There seems to bean impression outside of Princeton, 
that our Association is neglecting its monthly mission- 
ary meeting, and has formed a mission band which is 
entirely independent of the Association, and that only 
presumptive missionaries are allowed to take any part. 
We wish to deny this most emphatically. Our mission- 
ary meetings are held on the last Thursday of every 
month, and are always interesting. 


The “ Mission Band,” which is composed of some 
of the most prominent members of the Association, 
meets every Sunday after chapel for about forty min- 
utes, and listens to papers on various subjects, such 
as ‘The Conversion of the Continental Teutons,” 
“ Missions tothe Jews,” “ Life of Wm. C. Burr,” “ Mira- 
clesin Missions,” “ Persia.” These meetings are open 
to the whole college. The membership numbers 26. 


The society has been very fortunate in raising the 
Ets eiteant needed to support our missionary in India, 
=~ ~ John Forman. So far six hundred dollars has been 
realized, and in a few days this amount will reach 
oe nine hundred dollars. At the “Inter-Seminary Mis- 
ra -sionary Alliance,” the society was represented by W. 
Graham, ’89, and J. C. Beecher, ’go. 
: Last year the Bible classes studied McConaughy’s 
“Leaves from a Worker's Note Book.” This year the 
Freshmen have been organized for Bible study into 
_ two divisions of 15 each. Outside the Freshmen there 
are no Bible classes. 


HARVARD ASSOCIATION is in better spiritual 
than perhaps ever before, as shown in unusually 


meetings, interest in Bible study, and the send- 
ady, | of several deputations. It is intended 


This wath was begun Dec. 16, when 
vata sent out, and was followed by one 
22 and 23. This association reports the 
a debating club and a small orchestra. A 
ll | the students of Boston as to church mem- 
ndan ance eis now progressing and 


it is hoped that the information obtained can be used 
very effectively in the work. 


Nearly one half of the male students at BATEs CoL- 
LEGE, Lewiston, are active workers in the Association. 
Three are at present supplying churches in the vicinage ; 
several are interested and active members of the Stu- 
dent’s Volunteer Mission Movement. 


The Association at Bowpo1n has been amply repaid 
for the care attendant upon the entertaining of the State 
Convention by the deep religious feeling aroused and 
the renewed impetus to Christian activity. The con- 
vention was a great success owing to the careful prep- 
aration of the preceding months, and the hearty codp- 
eration of students and citizens. 


The special feature of the work at the EAst MAINE 
CONFERENCe SEMINARY at Bucksport is Bible study, 
which has became very interesting, popular, and profit- 
able. The Association has twenty-eight active mem- 
bers and an encouraging outlook. 


The WeEsLEYAN Y. M. C. A. probably never was 
before a more genuinely Christian factor in the college 
than at present, The best minds in college are the 
most aggressive in its membership. About one half 
of all the students in college are active members of the 
Association. Meetings are always full. ° 


The large member of freshmen who have joined the 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE Association and the interest mani- 
fested by them was one of the most encouraging feat- 
ures of the work of the term just closed. 


The deputation work has been kept up and has been 
attended with success; ten deputations having been 
sent to the towns of the vicinity chiefly. 


Regular work in the outlying districts of the town 
has been quietly carried on as heretofore. 


The prospects for the new term are made more bright 
than usual, as we expect a visit from Mr. Sayford in 


January. 


THE SOUTH. 


Sr. Joun’s CoLLecE, Annapolis, has a more vigorous 
Association than ever before, owing largely to the 
numbers and activity of the Christians in the Senior 
class. Lectures on the Bible are being delivered once 
per week with a good attendance, 

The work at WrSTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, at 
Westminster, is healthy and active, although the mem- 
bership is not large. A Bible class was organized for 


the first time, Dec. r4th, with Professor Simpson of the 4 


Department of Natural Science as teacher, 
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—==NOW READYS—— 


‘COLLEGE STUDENTS AT NORTHFIELD,” 


tier eee 


“A COLLEGE OF COLLEGES NO. 2.” 


A GRAPHIC ACCOUNT of the last Summer Meeting of ‘College 
Students at Northfield, conducted by Mr. D. L. Moopy. » % 


J 
. be ea 
Bye he +3 a 


= 


ADDRESSES IN FULL BY 


Rev. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D., of Harvard. 
Rev. JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., of Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday See 
Bishop E. R. HENDRIX, D.D., of the M. E. Church, South. 
Prof. WM. R. HARPER, Ph.D., of Yale University. 
Rev. J. HUDSON TAYLOR, of the China Talapel 
Mr. D. L. MOODY, and other prominent speakers. 


sd 


Bi ah. MOODY, NUGGETS, AW £8 ETC. 


PRICE: OF; THE BOOK. 
Issued in 12mo. Vol., over 300 pages, Cloth, $1.00. 
SpeciaL Rates secured by the International Committee for very 
Professors, as follows: ty ‘ 
Per single copy, 85 cents, ee paid. 
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OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEw SERIEs. NEW YORK, MARCH, 1889. VoL. XI, No. 4 


Our cut represents the new and elegant building of the Young Men’s Christian Association at Worcester, 

Mass., in which the New England College Conference was so warmly welcomed and so pleasantly domiciled. Its 

___ sessions were held in the large hall ; its members were royally treated by everybody from Secretary McConaughy to 
a the check-boy ; its good things were shared by college men and citizens alike—it will prove of benefit to both. To 
many a college man the inspection of this completely appointed edifice has given a new and forcible impression of 


_ the clean-cut work of a large city Association of to-day; to many a citizen of Worcester, we trust, there has come a 


more vivid sense of the robust, hearty, genial, and earnestly spiritual type of our modern college Christianity. 


\\ 
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@he Bulletin Board, 


International Convention, Philadelphia, - ---- May 8-12. 
Inter. Secretarial Conference, Orange, N. J.,--May 2-7. 


New College Associations. 


Arcadia College) s.s- es sa. cnt sus eee Wolfville, N.S. 
Floral Colleges 222 e222 Floral College, N. C 
Baldwin di owersity,<.sc- ens Caereue eee e soos Berea, O. 
Keystone State Normal School,..--.---- Kutztown, Pa. 


College Conferences. 
New OPSCY eg4- ate eee eee ae March 14-17. 


Intercollegiate Openings tn Japan. 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


25 Tsukiji, Tokyo, JAPAN, 
January 22, 1889. 
Editor Intercollegian : 


ATAER a voyage of twenty days, the long- 

est and stormiest I have ever made, the 
Gaelic anchored in the Bay of Yedo, January 
8th at 8 p.m. We were speedily transferred 
to a jaunty little tender which cut through 
the water like the Yale boat at New London 
and speedily landed us on ¢rra firma. I had 
barely time to congratulate myself upon my 
solid footing before we were consigned to 
the narrow capacity of the Japanese jinrikisha 
and pulled along the Bund at a break-neck 
speed, which made us rather long for the 
security of the great sea monster which had 
ferried us so safely across the Pacific. If the 
meagre space necessarily allotted your foreign 
correspondent admitted, I could easily fill a 
page or more with an account of my first 
impressions and experiences in the Land of 
the Morning, including Japanese lanterns, 
jinrikisha travel (a real transfer to the 
locomotion of babyhood), foreign hotels, 
banks, shops, etc.; but omitting all these I 
plunge 7 medias res and begin with the cordial 
welcome received from Swift of Yale, ’84, who 
has been in Japan nearly a year teaching, and 
who henceforth will devote his entire time to 
Young Men’s Christian Association work in 


ah 


a: “aS Pia" Lj 


this most interesting oriental land. He has 


| already organized the work in the government 


institutions in Tokyo. 

I have not been here long enough to ex- 
press opinions as to results. of the work, or 
to indulge in a very extensive forecast of the 
Japanese College Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation movement of the twentieth century ! 
So I shall only state a few facts here, and 
indeed my future letters will be devoted to 
the bare presentation of facts, leaving the 
readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN td make their 
own prophecies. 

Japan is simply running over with schools. 
General Grant said: “They have the best 
public school system in the world.” There 
are twenty-eight thousand primary schools, 
two hundred high schools, six colleges and 
one university, in all of which about two 
million one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand male students are gathered. In Tokyo 
alone there are about eighty thousand stu- 
dents in the higher schools, some two thou- 
sand of whom are in three prominent govern- 
ment institutions, the Imperial University, 
the Upper Middle College, and the great 
Commercial School. In these three institu- 


tions there are over one hundred Christians, — 


and each of the institutions has a Young — 
Men’s Christian Association. There are also if 
Associations in the Union College and Anglo- 7 
Japanese College, the two principal Christia ne 
institutions of the city. An Association 
ists in the Doshisha, the large Kyoto coll 
of the Congregational Church, located 
Coodade by Joseph Neesima, a graduate of 
Amherst, and one of the most influentiz 
native Christians in Japan. The Presbyterian, | 


ment school Associations. The 
was given by Viscount Mishima—a 
nobleman who has recently return 
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desire to see a College Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association movement among the stu- 
dents of his country. He presided over this 
reception and aided the students in mapping 
out a general plan of work upon our re- 
turn from Kyoto, where Swift and I go at 
once by invitation to spend a fortnight in the 
Doshisha, where over seven hundred young 
men are gathered, fnlly one hundred and fifty 
of whom, I am told, will understand our 
addresses without an interpreter, so rapidly 
is a knowledge of English spreading among 
the students. When a few years hence a 
band of American students makes a tour of 
visitation in these Japanese institutions, their 
Christian greetings and appeals will be as 
well understood by the majority of students 
here, as they are in any American college. 
With this suggestion for the students of 
America to seriously ponder, I close this first 
letter from the Orient. L, D. W. 


Town and Gown. 
[FOR THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 


[hei relations of college men with the 
; Christian Association of their college 
town are usually so limited that it is a pleas- 
ure to take especial note of a different state 
of affairs in Worcester, Mass., brought about 
partly by the peculiarly central location of 
the Association building, partly by the dis- 
persion of many of the students about the 
town, partly by the acceptability of the col- 
lege bred Secretary to college men and the 
hearty welcome they receive from him and 
his associates. These are reasons which do 
not always prevail, and yet the relations may 
with profit exist to a greater or less degree 
everywhere. No local Association in the land 
__- will turn a cold shoulder to college men. It 
:: _ will rather welcome them to its privileges and 
_ give themashareinitswork. Thereisalarge 
_ demand to-day by local Associations for just 
" ‘ _ that assistance which college men can best ren- 
+= der. There are many places like Worcester, 
_ where both kinds of Associations co-exist. 
a Often there is no connection between them. 
_ Sometimes the local Association extends 
iy 


many courtesies to the college men, receiv- 
ing fewinreturn. Neither of these conditions 
should exist. There may be and ought to be 
a very cordial and helpful relation between 
two such organizations with identical aims, 
and largely with the same methods, 

There are several practical ways in which 
college and local Associations may be of 
mutual service and profit. 

1. College men can offer to be of service at 
receptions. Here they may be highly useful, 
especially those who can joke or tell stories 
or pick a banjo or sing well. At a small 
outlay of time and trouble they can be of 
great assistance to a Secretary. 

2. The college and local Associations can 
project some union work in which the college 
men will be especially helpful, toward the 
success of which both parties will co-operate. 
A number of our colleges are doing success- 
ful mission work in their cities in neglected 
quarters where evangelists cannot accomplish 
much, j 

3. College Associations may find great 
profit in inviting occasional addresses from 
local Secretaries or exchanging deputations 
with local Associations. Princeton received 
such a deputation recently to the great profit 
and pleasure of its students. 

4. A large number of college men can go 
into Association work as their profession. 
A number of earnest college-bred Secretaries 
will be a potent factor in promoting a real 
unity between these two departments of Asso- 
ciation work. And to bring about this result 
is a worthy aim. When college Association 
men come into closer sympathy with the work 
at large, they will gain from it more practi- 
cality and directness in Christian work, will. 
lose more and more of the undesirable, iso- 
lating tendency natural to the college race; 
on the other hand, they will contribute a 
broader, more liberal view of men and things, 
a power of reaching and influencing all classes 
of men and a hearty passion for noble effort. 


The Colleges of New York State intend to 
send at least 110 delegates to the next North- 
field School, 
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A es May number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN 

will be a sixteen page sample number, 
embodying a taste of the best features of next 
year. It will be sent out freely for the use of 
canvassers. The editor will be glad to receive 
requests for copies for distribution, if they 
can be sent in before April 2oth. 


Sf ae are now about twenty-five College 

Associations in the foreign field. To 
open a correspondence with some one of 
them will lend much interest to Volunteer 
work. The editor will be glad to furnish 
any Corresponding Secretaries with the name 
of a foreign correspondent. We hope to 
publish a corrected list of these with their 
Secretaries in an early issue. 


OX February 2oth Mr. J. B. Reynolds, 

Yale ’87, sailed for England to spend 
some time in a friendly visitation of the 
universities and colleges of Great Britain. 
He then goes to the continent, making his 
headquarters at Paris, to study the European 
student problem and set on foot, as opportun- 
ity offers, some special work for them. 


1G pee June the address of Mr. L. D. 

Wishard, the College Secretary of the 
World’s Committee, will be 25 Tsukiji, Tokyo, 
Japan. He hopes to receive letters from many 
of the Corresponding Secretaries of College 
Associations. He can always be reached via 
40 E, 23d St., New York City. 


ON E of our leading College Presidents is 

expected to deliver the college address 
at the International Convention in Philadel- 
phia, May 8-12. It will be an occasion of 
rare interest to progressive Association men. 


ae most remarkable revival reported in 

the colleges this year is the one that took 
place at Webb’s School in Tennessee during 
the Week of Prayer. There were seventy- 
eight converts. The revival work was car- 
ried on entirely by the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


HE Associations of the University of Vir- 
ginia and Cornell University have taken 
charge of the large reading rooms formerly 
controlled by the University. This gives 
them control of a valuable source of influence, 


f, 


este 
THE Topical Studies now appearing in the ‘he 

INTERCOLLEGIAN are meeting with the — 
approval, not only of the College Associations, — 
but also of some of the leading city Asso 
tion men who have put them to the test. _ 


ace INTERCOLLEGIAN for 1889-90 beg 

to be a problem demanding definite co: 
sideration. Whether college men will s 
port it is no longer the main question 
it shall most worthily do its wor! 


for college classes by Dr. Wm. R. 
the notes from the wide field—: 
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abroad — will be more interesting and com- 
plete than ever before; Mr. Wishard’s letters 
will come regularly from Japan and China 
and India. There are other special features 
which cannot yet be announced; but we are 
confident that the INTERCOLLEGIAN will take 
a long stride forward toward its goal of 
being an able, attractive, progressive, influen- 
tial, Christian intercollegiate journal. 


“4A Word to the Wise.” 


ITHIN the next few weeks many of 

the Associations will elect new officers. 
This is the most critical event of the year. 
If the right men are elected the Association 
is destined to succeed in the full sense of that 
word ; but if incompetent men are placed at 
the head of the work it is almost impossible 
for the Association to become a power in a 
college. The greatest possible care should 
be used in selecting the President. He must 
be a man of pronounced executive ability. He 
must be aman of deep spirituality. He should 
have a good record as a student, and the 
ability to maintain that record in connection 
with his additional duties as President. He 
should be a man who commands the respect 
of the students. He should have a just ap- 
preciation of the work and possibilities of 
the Association. Other minor qualifications 
might be mentioned, but these are essential. 
If he is lacking in any one of these points 
the Association must suffer as a consequence. 
It is most earnestly hoped that each Associ- 
ation will send the man whom it elects as 
President for the coming year to the North- 
field Summer School. This will do more 
toward making the Association a success 
than any other one thing. 


HaAstincs Coiiece, Neb. On the “Day of Prayer 
for Colleges” there were three conversions, and three 
new persons to join the “student volunteer band,” 
There is a deeper interest in foreign missions than has 
been felt since Mr. Forman visited the college in ’87. 
This has been brought about by prayer. There is an 
earnest spirit of inquiry and a greater work of grace is 
now in progress than has ever been known in the history 
of the college. 


Again 'tts Northfield / 

HE Western students will doubtless be 
disappointed, as many have been looking 
forward to attending a Western Northfield at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., either in addition to or 
in place of the meeting at Northfield, Mass. 
Very urgent requests have come to Mr. 
Moody that he would codperate with the 
International secretaries in bringing this 
meeting to the West this coming summer. 
The secretaries and the directors of the West- 
ern Secretarial Institute at Lake Geneva 
strongly seconded these requests. But, so 
great is the pressure of his other work on 
Mr. Moody, that he finds himself unable to 
leave home during the summer. But he 
cordially invites the college students to meet 
him again at Northfield. This invitation has 
been accepted in the name of the students 
and arrangements are already being made on 
a larger scale than for any previous meeting. 
When the final word came from Mr. 
Moody that he could not go West this 
summer, it was thought that, notwithstand- 
ing this, it would be a good plan to holda 
supplementary meeting for Western College 
students at Lake Geneva during the latter 
part of August. After further deliberation, 
however, it has been decided by the Western 
men that it will be best to concentrate on the 
one meeting for the students of the entire 
country at Northfield this year, and perhaps 
another season arrange for a strong gathering 
in the West. We take this opportunity of 
urging the members of every College Asso- 
ciation and the Western students in particular 
to begin early and work up large delegations 
for Northfield and secure the money that will 
be necessary to sendthem. Already Wofford 
College at Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
writes a decision to send two delegates and 
others are sending like reports. We can 
more than double the number of delegates 
sent last year, 7f we will; and probably no 
college is too poor or too distant to send at 
least one representative. Undoubtedly a strong 
delegation will be present this year from the 
old universities across the sea, and may we 
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not welcome this year for the first time some 


delegates from the Pacific Coast? The meet- 
ings will continue twelve days, beginning 
Saturday, June 29th, and closing Wednesday, 
July roth. Fifteen dollars pays all necessary 
expenses at Northfield, including board for 
thirteen days. Rooms will be reserved in 
the order of application only for those who 
fully decide to come and remain for the full 
time. Of course, this invitation is extended 
at first only to members of College Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and not to 
young men generally. 

In appointing delegates each Assocation is 
requested to select : 

1. Undergraduates, that is, men who will 
surely be in college another year at least. 

2. Officers and leaders in the Association 
for the college year ’89—’90, namely, Presi- 
dent, Corresponding Secretaries, and Chair- 
men of Committees, especially on Religious 
Work, Bible Study, Membership, Reception 
and Deputation Work. Also those who are 
to be leaders of Inductive Classes and Bible 
Training Classes next year. 

Strong speakers are being secured and will 
be announced soon. Not only will Bible 
topics be presented by these speakers and by 
Mr. Moody, but the full outline of the work 
of our College Associations will be taken up 
and carefully discussed. It is hoped also that 
Bible and Bible Training Classes will be con- 
ducted every day, especially for the benefit of 
those who are to be the leaders of such classes 
in their several College Associations. Athletic 
sports will monopolize the time every after- 
noon (except Sundays) and will be under the 
charge of a competent and enthusiastic com- 
mittee. Let every member of a College As- 
sociation, to whom this notice comes, degin 
now and plan for it, save his money for it and 
talk about it. Each College Association 
should appoint a strong committee to canvass 
the Association man by man and, if necessary, 
to raise money to send good men who are not 
able to pay all their own expenses. Can you 
do any better work for the Association or 
for the college? 


Mr. Sayford tn the Colleges. 


HE readers of the InTERCOLLEGIAN will be 
interested in the following statement of 
Mr. Sayford’s work. 

Beginning at Amherst College, about the 
middle of September, he visited, before the 
Christmas holidays, Amherst College, Mass., 
Madison University, and Hamilton College, 
in New York State; Colby University and 
Bowdoin College in Maine, and Washington 
and Lee University, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, Randolph-Macon College, Richmond 
College, and Roanoke College in Virginia. 
On January 5th he began a six days’ visit 
at Mr. Moody’s Mt. Hermon School for Boys 
and from there a two or three months’ tour 
in the leading institutions of the South, 
having already visited Bingham Military 
School, and the State University in North 
Carolina; the Military Academy at Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina; A. and M. College, 
Auburn, Southern Universig Greensboro, 
and State University, Tuscaloosa, in Alabama ; 
and the State Universities of Tennessee and 
Mississippi. 

Already not a few strong calls have come 
for Mr. Sayford’s services in a number of 
leading colleges in the East and West, to. 
some of which it will be impossible to reepaa yee 
until the next college year. +? 

The following extract is from one of. h 
many letters received from colleges that 
been visited. The writer of this letter, 
Dr. R. A. McBryde, Rector of the Epise 
Church in Lexington, Virginia, was fo 
Chaplain at the University of Virginia 
a member of the State Committee of ¢t 
ginia Young Men’s Christian Associatic 

“Sayford is well acquainted w 


fe 
ie 
al 
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ally their temptations. There is 
forwardness about him that ca 
college boys. As to his work h 
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the Virginia Military Institute): ‘I notice in 
my Bible class an unusual interest in Bible 
study ; I see large and interesting prayer meet- 
ings. I think the religious life of the Institute 
full of encouragement.’ I, personally, know 
of men who had taken on them a Christian 
profession before they came to Washington 
and Lee, and to the Military Institute, 
but never until recently became what they 
professed to be at home. These men have 
been reconverted. They have spoken pub- 
licly for Christ and are happy and influen- 
tial Christians. The Christian men have been 
quickened, strengthened, broadened, and set 
to work, in many instances. Some forty odd 
men have said they would take their stand 
for Christ; others said they ‘desired to be 
Christians.’ You know as well as I do the 
possibilities of college men. If we win them 
for Christ what untold blessings will they 
bring the coming age! One of the Institute 
boys came to me the other day to say 
that he thought of giving up his purpose of 
applying for West Point to enter the minis- 
try. Another is willing to go to the foreign 
field as a General Secretary.” 

Early in the new year Mr. Sayford hoped 
to spend March, April, and May in the col- 
leges on the Pacific Coast, but subsequent 
developments seemed to necessitate a change 
of programme. He writes from a college in 
Alabama: “I have concluded to heed the loud 
calls from the colleges in this lower country, 
since I am here. If there is time, I will 
give attention to other parts of the country. 
A large number of the students here cove- 
nanted to-day to lead better Christian lives, 
and twelve fellows expressed desire to be 
Christians. They plead with me to remain 
longer, but the pressure from other places 
compels my hurrying on. I hear very en- 
couraging news from most of the colleges 
visited.” It is earnestly hoped that Mr. Say- 
ford will be led to continue in this much 
needed work in the colleges at least another 
year. Indeed the urgent calls that come to 
him indicate a felt need far greater than can 


possibly be met by one man. 


@he Bible Clase. 


Topical Studies.* 


(CONTINUED,) 
Lesson VITTI. 
Part I. Bible Topic. 


B, The man who is a Christian. 
1. What assurance has he concerning his past sins? 


Lesson IX, 
Part I. Bibie Topic. 


B. The man who is a Christian (continued), 

2. What provision has he for the present? 

(a) A new nature, 

(b) A Saviour who not only died to save him from 
his past sins, but who also lives to save him 
constantly. 


Lesson X. 
Part I. Bible Topic. 


B, The man who is a Christian (continued). 
2.(c) A supernatural power within him to be his con- 
stant helper. 
(d) An infallible standard by which to guide his life. 


Lesson XI, 
Part I. Bible Topic. 


B. The man who is a Christian (continued). 

3. On what shall he base his hope for the future? 
(a) The giving of God’s Son, 

(b) The promises of Christ Himself. 


Lesson XII, 
Part I. Bible Topic. 


B. The man who is a Christian (continued). 
3. (c) The Resurrection, 
(d) The significance of the Holy Spirit. 


Lesson XIII, 


Review of preceding five lessons. 
I. Outline of Bible Topics and of cases treated, 
2. Bible drill on key passages of topics and cases. 


Lesson XIV. 
Part I. Bible Topic. 


C. How to become a Christian, 
I. What has God done? 
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Lesson XV. 
Part I. Bible Topic. 


C. How to become a Christian (continued). 
2. What has Christ done? 
(Zo be concluded in May INTERCOLLEGIAN). 
* These outlines are for the class. A special leaflet 
is prepared for leaders of classes and can be obtained 


by writing to the International Committee, 40 E. 23d 
Street, N. Y. 


Students are constantly asking about a 
good commentary. We would strongly rec- 
ommend the Cambridge Bible Series of which 
Macmillan & Co. are the agents in this coun- 
try. Each volume is of convenient size and 
moderate price. They are scholarly, (yet not 
pedantic), clear, up to the times, and very 
trustworthy. Their first aim is to explain and 
interpret,—to enable a student to thoroughly 
understand his material. As some one has 
suggested, however, when a man has mastered 
the contents of his Bible, he can usually be 
trusted to make the application. 


Students Volunteer Misston Notes. 


d Aki Reformed Presbyterian Seminary, 

West Virginia, has pledged $350 for the 
support of a missionary. There are 21 men 
intheSeminary. They hope to get $450 from 
the Seminary and the balance necessary from 
their college at Beaver Falls. 


Mr. R. P. Wilder writes January 22: “ Last 
night students in Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, O., moved to unite with a neigh- 
boring church in supporting a foreign mis- 
sionary. Last week 50 men in Lebanon, 
Tenn., pledged $350 for the support of an 
alumnus in the foreign field. They expect 
to raise enough more in this institution to 
make it $600 (the amount necessary under 
their Board). The church in Lebanon will 
probably send out another man. 


Perhaps some of us can understand more 
fully than we once could the meaning of the 
following lines, written by one who has lately 
determined to become a missionary of Christ : 
“T feel a new interest and increased zest in 


life. I have now a motive power which bids 
me waste my time no longer. I wish to go 
out to Japan if I have to pay my own ex- 
penses, and dedicate my life to the great 
and noble work of telling of Christ Jesus 
and Him crucified.” 


Partial reports concerning Volunteers, sent 
by various foreign mission boards to Mr. W. 
H. Hannum, corresponding secretary of the 
Volunteer movement, give some interesting 
facts. One hundred and three Volunteers 
have been sent, and sixteen others are ap- 
pointed. They have gone out under twelve 
different Boards, eighteen have gone to China, 
sixteen to India, nineteen to Japan, including 
nine who have become teachers in Japanese 
schools, and smaller numbers to Africa, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Korea, Laos, Mexico, 
North America Indians, Persia, Siam, Syria, 
and Turkey. Forty-nine institutions a 
represented ; of these Princeton, McCormick 
Theological Seminary (Chicago), and Ober- | 
lin stand at the head in point of number sent. 
Sixty-six are men, thirty-seven women. What 
will the record be five years from to-day? 


A writer in the Christian states that there 
are in the Soudan over sixty millions of | 
natives, a large proportion being reachable 
through the Arabic language. R.S.M., Jr. ‘ 

A: 


bal 


$$ ae present has been a red letter year i 

the history of the college. [Wil 
Jewell College, Liberty, Mo.] The numb 
attendance has not been quite so large as 
year, but the good order, diligence and 
eral faithfulness on the part of the stu 
has never been surpassed, if indeed it 
ever been equalled, since the founding o 
institution. Various influences have f 


result, but I cannot help expressing tl 
that the most potent of all has been thas 
cised by the College Young Men’s © 
Association, whose activities have been 


—Letter to the “Central Baptist,” writ 
J. G. Clark. i 


* 


. 
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Notes from the Field. 


COLLEGE CONFERENCES. 


“Rah! rah! rah! Ya-a-a-a-le” was the first notice 
on February 15th to the sober citizens of Worcester 
that something had broken loose in their vicinity. 
“Let me see,” says one, “is there going to be an ath- 
letic rally or a boat race to-day?’ Poor man, he was 
way behind the times! When he was in college, noth- 
ing but athletics would have drawn thirty-seven Yale 
men so far away from New Haven for so long a 
time. But now with 125 others they were assembling 
for a Christian conference of New England college 
men. A grand conference too of earnest, jolly, manly 
students. Dr. Beardslee of Hartford made no “un- 
certain sound” in his appeal, that evening, for ‘‘ath- 
letes for God, fine, all-round men, models, holding zeal 
and knowledge in even balance.” The reports on Sat- 
urday morning showed the constituency covered by the 
organization to number about 7,500, and a membership 
of about 2,700, there being twenty-five Associations. 
The report of work done was encouraging; that of 
direct conversions and of the Volunteers was incom- 
plete. A discussion of Deputation work seemed to 
show that New England men favor its extension in all 
sorts of ways, and are thoroughly committed to it. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN came in, too, for a friendly 
handling by Messrs, Hazen and Ford. They seemed to 
voice the general sentiment of the conference by favor- 
ing the existence and continuance of the journal, pre- 
dicting for it a future of great possibilities, urging that 
its visits be more frequent, its news items less con- 


' densed, and that there be joint discussions of timely 
_topics by students. 


Much attention was given to 
Bible study in the conference, culminating in the novel 
and suggestive exposition of the book of Joel by Prof. 
Harper. It made one wish that he had studied the 
Minor Prophets himself. The conference was full of 
good things, but they were simply packed into the fare- 
well session. Much was said by the International secre- 

_taries to bring out an impression of the greatness and 
urgency of the Intercollegiate work: Mr. Wilder capped 
his addresses on missions by a stirring personal appeal: 

t, J. B, Reynolds, the one of all others at the confer- 
ence most instrumental in developing college work in 


New England, made a powerful address somewhat 


reminiscent, somewhat prophetic, turning finally the 
thoughts and good wishes of all toward his projected 
tour among college men of Europe. After send- 


_ing through him a hearty greeting to the colleges of 


Old England, the addresses were aptly closed by a 
pointed and witty speech from General Armstrong, who 
expressed the spirit of the conference by his closing 


_ sentence, ‘“* Make yourselves good, round shot and fire 


yourselves as far as your powder will carry you.” 


A College Conference was held at Lebanon College, 
West Tennesee, January 11-13, at which there were 
delegates from seven colleges, It resulted in stimulating 
the College Association work throughout that part of 
the State. It awakened a special religious interest at 
Lebanon College. The Association membership was 
greatly increased, several became missionary volun- 
teers, and over $350 was pledged to support a mis- 
sionary. 


The eight colleges of East Tennessee held a confer- 
ence at Knoxville, February 1-3. Over sixty delegates 
were present. The conference was characterized by 
remarkable spiritual power. It started a revival in the 
University of Tennessee—the greatest known in its 
history. Many leading students came out clearly for 
Christ. 


At a Medical Students’ Missionary Conference held 
in Cincinnati January 20th, we had with us Mr. R. P. 
Wilder of Princeton, Dr. H. Martin Scudder of Chicago, 
nine years a Medical Missionary in India; Rev. W. H. 
Roberts, D.D., Secretary of the Alliance of the Presby- 
terian Churches of America, and Mr. C. K. Ober of 
New York. Some previous planning had been done 
for this conference by a social reception for the stu- 
dents, two special sermons for students, which touched 
upon Foreign Medical Mission Work, and neat invita- 
tions and programs, addressed to every student in the 
city. 


Dr, Roberts gave a brief account of the World’s 
Missionary Conference, held in London last year, 
_Mr. C. K. Ober outlined the work of the “ Student 
Movement,” while Mr. Wilder, in a very graphic, 
deeply impressive, and interesting manner presented 
the needs of the young men in foreign fields, 


Dr. Scudder told of the remarkable work now being 
accomplished in heathen lands by medical missionaries, 
giving many interesting points from his personal ex- — 
perience. He then conducted a lively “quiz” on the 
detail work of such a missionary. 


There were about three hundred students present 
at the conference. Eight of them stand pledged to 
Foreign Mission Work. 


An interest in this work is developing rapidly among 
the students. Their eyes are opening to its urgency 
and importance. Only yesterday one said to me that if 
the statements made in reference to this foreign work 
are facts, it has an irresistible claim upon himself, and 
the same must be true with others, and the only thing 
to do is to obey the Master’s voice, ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

G, T, H, 
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THE WEST. 


At NAPA COLLEGE, Cal., the membership is constantly 
increasing. The matter of an Association building is 
under serious consideration. A new impetus was given 
to the work by the visit of Mr. and Mrs. Wishard, early 
in December, 


Throughout the year the Christian work in the Unt- 
VERSITY OF THE PACIFIC has been greatly blessed. 
Fifteen young men accepted Christ during the fall term 
in the Association meetings. Asa result of the Con- 
ference of the California Colleges, presided over by Mr. 
Wishard, great good is looked for. At that time steps 
were taken to effect a State organization. ‘ 


The Association of the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
has taken the steps preliminary to incorporating under 
the laws of the State, for the purpose of erecting a build- 
ing, as soon as sufficient money has been raised. 


At Doane CoLLEcE, Nebraska, prayer meetings are 
held five days each week, just preceding chapel exer- 
cises. These are well attended and interesting. In 
connection with the Week of Prayer four young men 
were brought to Christ. 


Several among the students at CARLETON COLLEGE, 
Minn., have become Christians. Two training classes 
are maintained with a good degree of interest. Real 
work is being done in the missionary meetings. 


The Association at LANE UNIveErRsiTy, Kansas, is 
only a year old, but it is doing good work and is look- 
ing forward to larger things. It pledged $25 to the State 
fund. 


The University BRANCH of the Association at Law- 
rence, Kan., now hold their meetings in the University 
hall, and they are better attended than when in the 
rooms of the city Association, and the interest is in- 
creasing. Z 


Park CoLLecE, Mo.—The College Association is 
doing quiet but effective work this winter, the prayer 
meetings being well attended, with many tokens of in- 
terest. Several have united with the college church 
lately who were converted during the Week of Prayer, 
in November. 


_ As an outgrowth of the State Convention, a Bible 
training class was organized at Lewis CoLLecE, Mo., 
which will probably follow the course outlined in the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, 


CENTRAL UNiversiry OF IowA maintains a daily 
prayer meeting, a Sunday afternoon gospel meeting, and 
two Bible training classes. The delegates to the State 
Convention carried back to their college a great bles- 
sing. In the church and college, which are very closely 
related, about 100 conversions occurred during January. 


{ 


As a result of personal work in PENN COLLEGE, IA,, 
four young men took the first steps in the Christian life 
during the Week of Prayer. The Association is in a 
flourishing condition. 


The Association in Upper IowA UNIvErRsITy is 
doing a strong personal and general work. Young 
men are being reached who probably would not be 
through the influence of the church alone. 


At the Iowa SraTe NorMAL Scuooz it is unusual 
when a meeting passes without some one signifying a 
desire to become a Christian. ‘Section prayers” are 
held every evening in the dormitories, and a Bible class 
Sunday morning, besides the regular weekly meetings. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Good work is done in the Association at LAWRENCE 
University, Appleton, Wis. Special aid is being given 
by it to the state work by raising sums of money in 
surrounding cities. 


The members of the Association at Lincotn Unt- 


' VERSITY, Illinois, are alive to the work to be done in 


their midst. Their meetings, and especially those held 
each morning, are very spiritual and helpful. 


The Association at the UNniIversiry OF INDIANA is 
not in a very flourishing condition. This is due in 
great measure to the fact that the denominational schools 
seem to absorb a large proportion of the ready-made 
Christian material in the state. 


MusKINGUM COLLEGE is alive to the interests of mis- 
sions. During the last year they sent two missionaries _ 
to India, and these they help to support. The social 
element is made prominent in the Christian work of the ‘ 
Association. ; 


va 
_ Though the Association at ADELBERT COLLEGE, ff f 


prayer meeting, and the few who gather there are h 
and blessed. 


new room, six associate members become Christian in 
and the Association in a good condition. 


The Week of Prayer was observed with good resul 
at OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY, O. Much attention is iv 
to personal work. The meetings held in the s 
rooms are found very helpful. More earnest 
study is much needed. 


Over two hundred college delegates attend 
Ohio State Convention. ‘ 


The Association at ALMA CoLLecz, Mich 
flourishing condition with a very bright outl 
impetus was given to the work in cons 
district and state conventions, x 


4 
; 

x, 
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_ emy have been brought to Christ. 
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A prominent feature of the work at ANN ARBOR is 
the Sunday morning meeting, usually led by some 
member of the faculty. Large results are looked for 
from a series of meetings for students which were to 
begin February 24th. There is an earnest desire among 
the Christians in the University to win souls for Christ. 


ALBION COLLEGE, Mich., writes of a revival which 
has resulted in thirty conversions. The most effective 
instrumentality has been personal work. 


THE EAST, 


Neighborhood work is one of the lines of activity in 
CENTENARY COLL, InsT1TUTE, N. J. The personal work 
done is bringing large results. 


Beginning with the Week of Prayer, PEppi£ INstI- 
TUTE, N. J., has had such a season of spiritual refresh- 
ing as has never before been known in its history. 
About thirty have begun the new life. 


At PRINCETON there is deep and enthusiastic interest 
in missions, An effort is being made to canvass every 
church in New Jersey in the interest of the Volunteer 
movement. R. E. Speer, ’89, and W. W. Smith, ’89, have 
visited 46 places, and asa result go have volunteered 
for the foreign field, more than $8,000 has been pledged 
‘for the work, and the support for several missionaries 
has been promised. On the Day of Prayer, Dr. John 
Hall preached twice. 

During the Week of Prayer the whole student body 
at SyrAcuse University, N. Y., was wonderfully 
moved, and some ten or twelve began the Christian 
life. The “Workers’ Training Class” is very helpful 
in the personal work which is done. 


The Association at HARTWiIck SEMINARY, N. Y.,, is 
sadly in need of a room to be always open to the stu- 
dents, and a gymnasium, 


The Association at MApison Universiry, N. Y., is 
now in its new rooms in Alumni Hall. The Christians 
have been quickened and three young men in the Acad- 
Class prayer meet- 
ings are held by the juniors, sophomores and freshmen. 


At CoL_GATE AcApDEMyY there has been a revival in 


__ which Christians have been quickened to new activity, 


and many of those who were indifferent have been 
brought into allegiance with Christ. 


The system of reports introduced this year by Cor- 
NELL, is no longer an experiment, but has proved itself 
indispensable. The committee for appointing topics 
and leaders and the invitation committee are working 
together for the best results of the gospel meetings, 
choosing strong leaders and plain topics, and making 
an effort to bring unconverted men into the meetings. 
A deep interest and an earnest consecration pervades 


At RocHEsTerR University, N. Y., the Association 
has its regular weekly meeting after lectures Saturday 
morning, and the plan works admirably. 


The N, Y. University Association is not a very 
strong one, not because of any indifference to Christian 
duties, but because most of the students live at their 
homes. Some travel many miles from the suburbs each 
day, so they are not thrown together as are students in 
most colleges. 


BowpoIn has elective Bible study as a result of a 
petition from the students to the faculty. 23 out of 38 
seniors have taken this elective this year. 


The delegates to the State Convention from VERMONT 
AcADEMY took back with them something of the spirit 
of that gathering, and the Association is trying to do 
more effective personal work. The meetings are enthu- 
siastic and inspiring. 


One result of the Vermont State Convention is the 
increased attendance at the prayer meetings, and the 
greater spiritual activity at MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


This year the Association at WORCESTER ACADEMY 
has organized its work on a better committee plan than 
heretofore, A social in the middle of the school year, 
as well as in the fall, is considered desirable for the 
purpose of emphasizing the social side of the Associa- 
tion. There is a good deal of missionary interest, and 
several lectures on missionary subjects have been given 
before the students, There are about a dozen volunteers 


A goodly number of members has been added of late 
to the MAss. AGRL, COLLEGE Association, at Amherst. 
The president is captain of the college football team. 


The Association in CENTRAL PA. COLLEGE is in a 
very prosperous condition, the students being active in 
work at home, and interested in all that is being done 
in foreign fields, Revival meetings are being conducted 
by some of the students at Mountain Chapel, about 
two miles from the college. 


Good work is going on quietly in the SrarzE NORMAL 
Scuoot at Mansfield, Pa., and those are confessing 
Christ who never knew him before. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE has had a special awakening in 
the missionary cause; and, accompanying this, there has 
been a revival and quickening of Christ’s work among 
the students. During R. P. Wilder’s visit at Lafayette, 
a subscription of $800 was pledged for the support of 
one of the alumni in the foreign field. God has blessed 
the college this winter. E 


The Association at Annapolis, atthe NAVAL ACADEMY, 
has arranged a course of reading of the best religious 
works. A number of the members of the Association 
has entered into the plan. A careful analysis of the 


books read will be prepared at the close of the term, 
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During the Week of Prayer for young men, the interest 
at RUTGERS COLLEGE, N. J., was very marked, and as a 
result several took their stand for Christ. Personal and 


neighborhood work have been pursued with encouraging | 


results. The Deputation work is highly appreciated by 
those whom it reaches, and is benefiting those who 
doit. The subject of Bible study is being vigorously 
agitated and classes will no doubt be formed throughout 
the college, 


There are four Sunday schools maintained by mem- 
bers of the Association at WASHINGTON AND JEFFER- 
SON COLLEGE, Pa.; and they conduct three mission 
prayer meetings. Sunday afternoons there is held a 
meeting for the younger students and those who are 
timid about taking part in the general meeting, at which 
the president of the Association is present. These 
meetings are spiritual and helpful, and the desired 
results are being reached in the members taking part 
freely and easily. Rev. Rhea Ewing, D.D., class of ’76, 
has been chosen president of the Lehore Christian Col- 
lege, India. There is in India an Alumni Association 
of W. and J. graduates. 


The students of YALE UNIVERSITY were fortunate in 
having Dr. Broadus, of Louisville, with them on the 
Day of Prayer. Few men are so well fitted as he by 
ripe wisdom, long experience, and power of apt expres- 
sion to sway a college audience. He made a powerful 
appeal to all classes of college men, urging them ‘to 
yield themselves freely to the influence of the Spirit. 

Yale has 415 members in the Association, a trifle 
over one-third of those eligible, a gain of 60 over last 
year. Twenty deputations have been sent out during 
the past year to a large variety of places. President 
Dwight is conducting a well attended Inductive Bible 
Class in Dwight Hall every Sunday, especially for 
“Sheff.” men. 


THE SOUTH. 


A strong work is in progress at WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE, Tenn. The Christians are taking a more positive 
stand, and many are confessing Christ for the first time. 
They ask for prayers for the furtherance of the work. 
There is in connection with the Association a ladies’ 
auxiliary and a boys’ branch. 

The Association at HAMPDEN SIDNEY COLLEGE, Va., 
has opened a reading-room which is proving the most 
popular place in the college. For one dollar members 
are admitted into the reading-room and into the Semi- 
nary gymnasium, the use of which has been purchased 
from the Seminary. 

The meetings of the Association at WASHINGTON AND 
Ler University, Va., are well attended, and there is 
especial interest taken in mission work. This Associa- 
tion and the one at the Virginia Military Institute, hold 
joint meetings monthly, which are very successful, 


————————$—$—L 


At McTyerreE InstiruTe, Tenn., there is a good deal 
of interest manifested by those who are not Christians, 
and some of them are asking fo be prayed for. A Bible 
training class has been organized. February 17th, the 
BETHEL COLLEGE Association met with McTyeire in 
McTyeire’s Hall. Two men from each Association 
spoke on the subject, “Christian Development.” An 
interesting time. 


The RicHMonND COLLEGE Association is conducting 
four missions and supplying five Sunday schools in the 
city. During the association year, ending February, ’89, 
there have been fifty conversions in the four missions. 


At the UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA sever. or eight prayer 
meetings are held in different parts of the college, and 
the Christians are very much in earnest. Last fall two 
of the young men went out to Japan. They teach in 
the Government schools and do mission work, There 


is a growing interest along that line. j 


- From a small beginning the Association tay ot Ome 
Ripce Coxrcr, N. C., has become an earnest ni and — 


permanent institution. There are two regular mee! eetings 


Seven-eighths of the students at WorForD 
S. C., are members of the Association. Se 
especially zealous, and are preparing themsely 
direct Association work. There are three Bibl 
ing classes. A good deal of personal work 
done. A committee has recently been i 
correspond with other college Associations, ‘ 


General Clayton has recently fitted up a 
Association at the University of Alabama, 
the most attractive rooms in the University 


Three years ago the Association at Tus 
sent a delegate to the Summer School. 
quence the work of that Association is. in. 
that of any other Association in that sect 
country. Similar testimony could be gi ven 


Association throughout the country, 


FOREIGN LANDS. tis 


Mr. Hagop Bulbulian, a Sci nael of 
College, and later on a student in this cou 
returned to Aintab to become the Secretary of 
ciation work io that city. aad features « of hi 


istic meetings per week, qeathton'e ) 
young men at a time, special Su 
* ero Aare ees Geoassion ate tur 
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This cut gives but an imperfect idea of the elegant room which serves as a social centre 
and headquarters for the Boston Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Association. It was 
furnished largely through the liberality of the citizens of Boston, no pains being spared to 
make it cozy, comfortable, attractive and inviting. The members of this Association are 
scattered all over the city of Boston, being drawn from ten different collegiate and profes- 
sional schools. The room is in the centrally located Association building of the city of Boston, 
and is a very convenient place where a student may pass an intermediate hour, or where all 
may gather for social or religious purposes. The Intercollegiate Association was formed in 
January, 1888, and has now a membership of about one hundred and sixty. 
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YMG. A. Traine School, Spell, Mss, 


A special one 
year’s course of in- 
struction for college 
men, who desire to 
devote themselves 
to Association work 
has just been ar- 
ranged for next 
- year, beginning the 
~ second week in 
Sept., 1889, and clos- 
~ ing the second week 
in June, 1899. 


= OM, 


For further in- 
= formation send for 
School Catalogue to 
O.tver C. Morssg, 
Cor. Secretary. 


Third Summer Session of the Gymnasium Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Training School, June 30th to 
July 3rst, inclusive, 1889. 


: INSTRUCTORS. ; 

Prof. C. S. Bzarpstey, Hartford Theol. Seminary: Bible Study. 

LurHer Gurick, M.D.: Association Work and Athletics. 

aor Rozerts: Gymnastics. 

J. Garpner Smrru, M.D., Physical Director Harlem Association, 
New York City: Physical Diagnosis. 

T. M. Butt, M.D., Physical Instructor of Young Men’s Institute, 
New York City: Physiology and Hygiene. 


SPECIAL LECTURERS. ’ 

W.C. Doveras, General Secretary, Boston, Mass.: Consecration, 

R. R. McBurney, General Secretary, New York City: The De- 
velopment of Workers. 

Wm. Brarxiz, Esq., author of ‘‘ How to Get Strong”: Methods 
of Work for the Advancement of Personal Purity. 

Prof. J. W. Seaver, M.D., Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: 
Physical Training among the Greeks. 

Puese Spracue, M.D., Springfield, Mass,: Precautions to be 
taken in the Physical Training of Girls. 


Hartford Cheological Seminary, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Fifty-Sixth Year begins Sept. 19, 1889. 


Board of Instruction :—C. D, HARTRANFT, 
President ; E. C. Brsseui, A. C. Zenos, Gra- 
HAM TAYLOR, W.S. Pratt, E. C. RICHARDSON, 
C.S. BEARDSLEE, WILLISTON WALKER, A. L. 
GiLteTT, F. C. Ropertson, A. C. THOMPSON. 


Regular, Special, and Advaaced Courses, 
systematized on a new plan. 


NoTewortTHY FEeaturRes:—Novel and elab- 
orate methods of Biblical study; original 
research required; evangelistic work a spe- 
cialty; library of 45,000 volumes; unique 
musical advantages; commodious buildings; 
suitable scholarships, prizes, etc. 


For catalogues and information, address 
the President, or the Registrar, Prof. WaLpo 
S. PRATT. 


VALUABLE TO STU DEWNZs: 


BIBLICAL. 

The Bible Text Cyclopedia, by Rev. JAmes INGLIs, 
The plan is much the same as the “ Bible Text Book,” 
with the valuable additional help in that the texts re- 
ferred to are quoted in full. Thus the student is saved 
the time and labor of turning to numerous passages. 
Cloth; 8vo; price, $1.75. 

The Treasury of Scripture Knowledge. Another 
work which Bible students have long wished for, in 
larger type and lower price. Consists wholly of Scrip- 
ture references, upon the whole Scriptures, in regular 
order, from the first verse of Genesis to the last verse of 
Revelation. Cloth; 8vo; $2.00. 

The Bible Student’s Hand Book. One of those 
helpful works worth its price multiplied by several 
scores. The following are but a fordion of the contents: 
An introduction to the study of the Scriptures, affording 
a brief account of the various books of the Old and New 
Testaments. Also a synopsis of the Life and Work of 
our Lord, together with a host of other valuable inform- 
ation. Cloth; 12mo; 288 pages; $0.50, 

Bible Remembrancer. A complete analysis of the 
Bible is here given, in small compass, in addition to a 
large amount of valuable Biblical information and twelve 
colored maps. Cloth; $0.50. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


12 Bible House, Astor Place. 


MISSIONARY. 
Report of the World’s Missionary Conference. 
Four editions have been required to meet the demand 
upon us, and this within ten weeks. Surely no one need 
be without these remarkable volumes when they are 
supplied at $2 fer se¢ (containing over 1,200 pages, large 
12mo), and no one should be without them who has the 
smallest interest in the evangelization of the world, — 
The Missionary Year Book. Containing Histori- 
cal and Statistical Accounts of the Principal Protestant 
Missionary Societies. Compiled by Rev. J. T. GRACEY, 
D.D., and Rev. Jas, Jounsron, F.S.S., is an outgrowth — 
of the intense development of missionary interest. Nu- © 
merous maps and diagrams will illustrate this work. 
Cloth ; 12mo; 448 pages ; $1.25. a 
Garenganze, or, Seven Years’ Pioneer Mi 
Work in Central Africa, by FRED. S. ARNOT, wi O 
duction by Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D. The author’s two 
trips across Africa, entirely unarmed and unattended 
except by the local and constantly changing carriers, 
and in such marked contrast with many modern ad) 
turers, strongly impress one to ask if another Livings 
has not appeared among us. Cloth; 8vo; $1.25 
In the Far East: China /ilustrated. Letters from 
aldine Guinness. Edited by her sister with introd 
by Rev. A. J. Gorpon, D.D. An admirable 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon writes: “I have greatl; 
‘In the Far East.’ God blessing it, the be 
send armies of believers to invade the Flow 
characteristic Chinese cover; cloth; 4to; 
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Co.tLtece Secretary Morr reports that 
every college that he has visited since the 
New England College Conference has voted 
to be represented at Northfield next summer. 


Tue Associations of Oak Ridge Institute 
and the University of North Carolina are 
each planning to send one of their men to 
the Springfield school for gymnasium instruc- 
torsnext summer. Next year these men will 
conduct the gymnasiums of their colleges 
under the supervision of the Associations. 


WE are glad to welcome into the Intercol- 
legiate movement Acadia College of the 
“Land of Evangeline,” the leading Baptist 


college of the Dominion, and The Johns Hop- 


kins University, at Baltimore, in whose world- 
wide reputation all Americans justly take 


_ pride. 


Tue expense of the large edition of this 


number of the INTERCOLLEGIAN has com- 


pelled the publisher to devote considerable 
space to advertising, all of which, however, 
is well worth reading. We take pleasure in 
calling attention to the special features of 
this issue, the articles of practical importance, 
the review of the year, our interesting foreign 
correspondence, the Bible studies, the book 
reviews, and the items of general interest. 


We believe that it it will commend itself to 
our readers, and to those whom we hope to 
make such. 


Tue relation of theological students to the 
Association movement is often trying. They 
find it difficult to draw the line between a 
professional direction of affairs and a hearty 
codperation with students of less religious 
experience. Their college associates are apt 
to shirk responsibility or assert it. We be- 
lieve that codperation is better than the with- 
drawal of theological men, if they are willing 
to allow the college members to hold the 
offices and to direct the committee system. 
The responsibility belongs primarily to the 
college man. If he seeks to throw it on the 
theological student, the latter should with- 
draw from active membership, taking care, 
however, to show that his sympathies are 
heartily with the work. 


THE summer vacation is rapidly becoming 
a period set apart for work which supple- 
ments or applies the results of the year of 
study. The college student looks forward 
to twelve days of inspiration at Northfield ; 
those about to become theological students, 
if they are wise, have decided to study 
Hebrew for three or six weeks in one of the 
Summer schools. Such a course gives them 
a great advantage in the work of the first 
year in a Seminary. The summer offers 
a grand chance to all college Association 
men for applied Christianity. Some have 
already decided to devote sometime to the 
making of addresses on missions before 
churches. We hope that others will take 
pains to address the churches at and near 
their homes on Christian work in colleges. 
Others still will find abundant opportunity to 
help the local Association work wherever 
they may be. In this connection we would 
mention the College Vacation Ticket, which 
may be purchased from the International 
committee for five cents. With this in his 
possession any college Association man may 
freely enjoy the privileges of any Association 
he may visit during any of his vacations. It 
is well worth possessing. 


\\ 
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Boston was the pioneer to offer a solution 
of an important problem in collegiate Chris- 
tian work,—the question of maintaining a 
definite and adequate religious work at a col- 
lege where no dormitory system exists, or in 
a city where there are groups of such colleges. 
New York was not far behind in giving prac- 
tical shape to a somewhat different plan to the 
sameend. Chicago and Philadelphia are cities 
which no less than these are swarming with 
students among whom no aggressive perma- 

nent Christian organization exists. We have 
been at pains to collect a few statistics. In 
Boston there were about 1900 students (male) 
thus uncared for except in a general way by 
the churches: about 350 of these graduate 
every year. In Philadelphia there are nearly 
2800 students in eight essentially distinct 
institutions of whom over rooo graduate 
yearly. In Chicago there are ten institutions 
naturally in affiliation with such an intercol- 
legiate work, with over 2000 students, and 
probably about 700 graduate each year. These 
figures give us a vivid sense of the import- 
ance of a special work among the college 
men of these cities. 


What every Association needs. 


The College Association, like every other 
form of organized work, must have a home— 
an adequate basis from which to project 
the many lines of Association activity. It 
should have as good a room or building as 
any literary society, fraternity or social club, 
in the college. It is absolutely impossible to 
carry on the best Association work without 
such a home. Experience has demonstrated 
beyond any doubt, that those Associations 
with rooms or buildings have done a broader, 
more effective, and far more influential work, 
than Associations without them. 

Large chapels, dingy and dusty class-rooms, 
society halls, students’ rooms, etc., were not 
designed for Association work, and as a rule 
are not adapted to it. The Association hall, 
like the debating hall, must be fitted up with 
special adaptability to the work to be done. 
Remember the character and size of the meet- 
ings to be held, and fit up the rooms accord- 
ingly. Keep in mind the fact that the 
Association is a social organization, and plan 
its headquarters with this in view. It is also 
well to look forward to the time, if it has not 


already arrived, when the Association will 
have charge of the young men’s reading-room 
of the college. Above all, do not forget that 
the Association rooms should be looked upon 
as the students’ Aome—with all that that word 
implies to the student. 

On our first page is a picture of the beauti- 
fully appointed room of the Boston Inter; 
collegiate Association. Let those Associa- 
tions which cannot. afford more than one 
room examine this one carefully and take it 
as a model. How many society halls have 
we in some of the poorest colleges of America 


’ which have been fitted up at a greater expense 


even than this room at Boston? ‘There are 
three reasons why we can and should have 
just as good rooms for the College Associa- 
tion as for any other student organization : 
(1) Because the Association includes men 
from ai student organizations. (2) Because 
the nature of its work absolutely demands 
rooms especially designed for it. (3) Because 
the zmportance of its work demands that it be 
placed upon the best possible footing. 

The College Associations have fairly enter- 
ed upon their building era. The examples of 
Yale and Toronto have convinced those most 
familiar with the College Associations that a 
building greatly enhances the power, efficiency 
and influence, of an Association. Bands of 
Association men, both among students and 
faculties in different colleges, are begin- 
ning to realize this important fact. Con- 
sequently we see building canvasses started in — 
a number of prominent institutions. Dart- 
mouth is moving toward a $10,000 building. 
Hamilton will enter one within a few days 
costing about $30,000. The Cornell building q 
costing fully $60,000 is practically cometeeae ae 
There is a rumor that the influence of the 
Yale building is leading the Harvard mento 
see the desirability of placing their Associa- _ 
tion work on the same favorable footing. ve) 
Word comes from the President of aprom- __ 
inent Missouri college that their Association 
must have a building. The Association : 


a 


¥ 


Oak Ridge Institute in North Carolina, this — 
summer, is going to erect a $2,500 buildin 
It will include a gymnasium under the dire 
tion of the Association. The Associati 
the University of Virginia has purcha 
six-acre athletic field, and means to p 
$40,000 building in the center of the fi 
will also include a gymnasium, | 
thousand dollars have been promis 
recently toward this structure. The_ 
tions in the State Universities of Wisc 
and Iowa are running a race to see whi 
first secure a $40,000 home. Beside 
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there are several other Associations each with 
the nucleus of a building fund. 

Let each Association take steps at once to 
secure either a room or building at the earliest 
possible date. The money will not be lack- 
ing if we pray for it, show that we need it, 
and work for it. J. R. Morr. 


— 


Sznce September. 


Since the beginning of the college year the 
traveling secretaries in the college work have 
been birds of passage, their flight has been 
rapid and continuous, and their visits neces- 
sarily short. But, owing chiefly to the physi- 
cal difficulty of being in two places at the 
same time, it has not been possible even to 
touch, with a two days’ visit, the entire field 
of the College Association work. And yet 
much has been done, and this has been in 
many respects the best year in the history of 
the Intercollegiate work. Thorough work has 
been done in twenty States, anda partial work 
accomplished ineight more. Inall, some 116 
colleges have been visited between September 
15th and April 21st. New Associations have 
been organized in a number of important col- 
leges and universities, the latest to report 
being that in Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. In four of our large cities, New York, 
Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia, substantial 
progress has been made toward an Intercol- 
legiate Association work among the medical 
and other professional students there. It is 
hoped that at each of these cities a general 
secretary will be employed to give his entire 
time to the work during the next college year. 

State Conventions and College Conferences have 
been largely attended this year by students. 
The discussions of the college Association 
work have been unusually practical and earn- 
est. The secretaries in the college work have 
been present at fifteen State Conventions and 
six College Conferences. 

This year has witnessed the completion of 
two new duildings designed expressly for the 
use of the Associations at Cornell University 
and at Hamilton College. The possession of 
these buildings indicates permanence for the 

College Association work, and also greater 
‘influence and efficiency in these institutions. 

also brings into the work in these colleges 
anew and important agent in the person of 


__ the General Secretary who gives his entire 


time to organizing, and directing the larger 
activity made possible by these increased 
facilitie F; 
Bible study has received special emphasis 

this year: (x) In addresses and conferences at 


ie: 


conventions and in college visitation. (2) By 
a special course of study prepared for Bible 
Training classes by the college secretaries. 
(3) In preparation for the coming Northfield 
meeting. 

For the first time in the history of the col- 
lege work, the entire time of one man has 
been given to sfecial religious work in the col- 
leges. Since last September, Mr. Sayford has 
visited twenty-four colleges and universities, 
in eleven different States, spending from four 
to ten days in each place, with most encour- 
aging results. 

The Missionary Department stands on a 
stronger footing to-day than ever before. 
The visits of Mr. Wilder have imparted new 
stimulus and introduced improved methods 
of developing and conserving missionary 
interest in the college Associations. 

The “Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions,” has become a much better 
organized department of the college Associa- 
tion work. 

In conclusion, the work of the year has 
been one of organization and development, 
as well as of extension, at home and abroad. 
It is with profound thankfulness that we read 
the latest intelligence from Mr. Wishard, 
concerning the encouraging beginning of his 
work among the students of Japan. “There 
remaineth much more land to be possessed. 
Let us go up at once and possess it !” 

C. K. Oper. 


F, H. Revert & Co., have recently issued 
an American reprint of the Life of St. Paul 
by Stalker, a companion volume to the widely 
known Life of Christ by the same author. We 
have read it with much profit and pleasure. 
It is brief, inexpensive, (60 c.), and sugges- 
tive. On disputed points the author has 
been judicious: his imagination is more re- 
strained than Farrar’s. His condensed para- 
phase of Paul’s gospel is admirably clear. 
Questions in the appendix suggest a more 
extended study of the subject of the book. 
We cannot recommend it too highly to our 
readers. 


THE 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF HEBREW 


Offers courses in Beginning, Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian and Aramaic, 
Metho inductive; progress. rapid; results large. 
Certificate accepted as a guarantee of solid work. 
For calendar giving full information, address the 
Principal, 
WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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College Student’s Summer School for Bible Study, 


Northfield Mass, -25 2.005055 June 29-July to 
College Student’s Summer School for Bible Study, 
Kyoto, Japane.- <2 24e.t- June 29-July 10 


New College Assoctations. 


Guilford College, ...-..-...--- Guilford College, N. C. 
Emory Collet coupes on sen seca esse ee oe Oxford, Ga. 
State University,---_-----°-.- Suse =--_.--- Athens, Ga. 
Georgia Institute of Technology, --------- Atlanta, Ga. 
Guelph Agricultural College,......-.Guelph, To. Can. 
John Hopkins University,_----------.-- Baltimore, Md. 


College Work in Japan. 
Th 


[From our Special Correspondent.] 


Shortly after my arrival in Japan an invita- 
tion was received by Mr. Swift and myself 
from the students and faculty of The Doshisha 
—the leading Christian college of the Empire, 
requesting us to spend some days in that in- 
stitution conducting evangelistic meetings. 
After a twenty-four hours voyage to Kobe 
and a few hours journey by rail, broken by a 
short stop at Osaka to call upon Porter of 
Maryville College,’77, and see the first and 
only Association building in Asia, we arrived 
at Kyoto in the early evening, and were soon 
rolling along in uramas (as the jinrikisha is 
called in that part of Japan) in company with 
Dr. Davis, better known as Col. Davis in 
America, and Mr. Cody, with whom I had had 
the pleasure of codperating, eight years and a 
half ago, in forming the Inter-Seminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance. I am continually running 
across old college friends in this country. 
Among the first to greet us at the Doshisha 
were Bartlett of Dartmouth, ’87, one of the 
first of the missionary volunteers to reach the 
foreign field, Buckley of Michigan Univer- 
sity, 84, and Stanford of Amherst, 82. I 
think we could muster quite a good sized 
college conference in Japan of American 
college Association alumni,, and we shall 
probably do this soon. 

Not knowing what else to do in this first 
experience in college work in Japan, we did 
just what we would do in an American col- 
lege, the only variation in subjects being 
that more was said concerning the super- 
natural origin of the Bible, and the evidences 
for the divinity of Christ aside from his 


~ 
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miracles, than would be called for in America. 
The evenings were devoted to meetings, 
sometimes with college classes separately, 
again with Christians or the unconverted, 
and occasionally union meetings were held. 
The afternoons were spent in conversations, 
the students crowding our rooms to ask 
questions. At first the questions were gen- 
eral and some were inclined to quiz us about 
secular matters in America, This, however, 
was transient. The questions soon assumed 
an exclusively religious character, and con- 
tinued so to the end. 

Some of those afternoon experiences will 
never be forgotten. One day I divided the 
crowd into two sections, leaving Bartlett 
with those who were doubtful of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and taking with me twenty- 
two men who were ready to accept Christ if 
the plan of salvation could be explained. 

We spent an hour upon this subject, and I 
finally asked as many of the men who were 
ready then and there to accept Christ to indi- 

cate it. Seventeen of them pronounced them- 
selves satisfied with the evidence, and willing 

to trust their salvation to Christ. The re- 
maining five were still unsatisfied. I asked 
them what would convince them beyond a 
doubt of Christ’s willingness to save them. 
They didn’t know. ‘I said, “If I should tell 

you that you had come into possession of a 
piece of property, what could satisfy you be- 
yond a doubt that the property is really 
yours?” One of them answered, “If we 
could see it, we would be satisfied.” I replied, 
“Even if you should see it and walk all over 

it, would you be satisfied that it was actually | 
yours?” They saw the point, but still didn’t 
fully understand the drift of my question. — 
Finally I said, “Supposing you could see the 
legal papers, the record?” “Oh!” they ex- 
claimed, “that would settle the question 
“Well,” I said, “turn to 1 Jno, 5:11, and > 
will see the record.” They eagerly 
their Testaments, and turning to the 
bent anxiously over the page, and for the 
time intelligently read, “And this is the 
cord that God hath given to us eternal 
and this life is in his Son.” There wasad 
silence in the room for a moment, and t 
one of them lifted his face to mine, a1 
beamed with the light of a new life. 
reached his hand to grasp mine, I said, “ 
the question settled?” “Yes, it is settle 
was the reply, and they all said the 
There was joy in that room, such a 
never before experienced in equal n 
The interpreter said, “ Let us pray”. 
offered a prayer of thanksgiving w 
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sure Christ heard and understood. I shall 
never forget the sight of those earnest faces 
bending over the record. I shall never forget 
the joy of that hour of their new birth. As I 
watched them with dimmed eyes, I saw with 
the eye of faith the angels bending low over 
the battlements of heaven to behold that glad 
sight, and Iam sure the galleries of heaven 
rang while 


“ The angels echoed around the throne, 
Rejoice! for the Lord brings back his own.” 


Just what the results of those meetings 
are cannot be fully told. Iam in receipt of 
a letter from the college, announcing that 
one hundred and three students were baptized 
last Sunday. 

Since the work there I have held meetings 
in the college of the United Church in Tokyo, 
where a number of conversions have already 
occurred. A meeting of Confession was held 
there one morning, continuing for over four 
hours, which some of the faculty told me was 
the most remarkable meeting they had ever 
witnessed in Japan. I was not present. It 
drew the students and teachers into very close 
bonds of sympathy. I am now conducting 
meetings with the Methodist colleges, and 
hold an occasional meeting with the students 
of the university, and upper-middle colleges. 
The difficulty in conducting these meetings 
among the government students consists in 
the lack of a suitable building near the institu- 
tions. This difficulty is being removed. A 
lot has just been bought within three minutes’ 
walk from the university gate, on which it is 
proposed to erect, at once, a building adapted 
to social and religious work. This will be the 
first college building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Asia. 

My program is crowded full until July 11th. 
I shall visit the four other cities in the Em- 
pire, where large government preparatory 
schoolsare located. The students of Doshisha 
have asked us to conduct a College Student’s 
Summer School for Bible study, which will 
assemble there June 2gth, for ten or twelve 
days. The school will be conducted so sim- 
ilarly to the one in Northfield, that no special 


~ account of the proposed program is called for 
here. Whether I shall then go to China, or 
yield to the pressure for several months more 


of work here in the fall, is uncertain. I am 


so fully persuaded that these early showers 
are in answer to prayer, that I earnestly ask 
for such continuance in prayer, by the Ameri- 
can students, as shall bring down a mighty 
flood of blessing upon the students of Japan 
and the far East. 


L. D. WisHARD. 


Methods of Work wn the British Unt- 


verstttes. 
[From our European Correspondent. ] 

All who were at Northfield last summer 
and thrice that number who are doubtless plan- 
ning to be there this year, besides hundreds 
more, who have felt themselves strengthened 
by the inspiration of our newly established 
Christian fellowship with students in Euro- 
pean universities, will rejoice to learn that 
these relations will be continued. I have 
just finished a visit to Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow and Dublin. 
It was a privilege to extend greetings from 
the American colleges with which I had been 
commissioned, and to invite further represen- 
tation at our Northfield Conference this sum- 
mer. The response was in every case most 
cordial, and the invitation will probably be 
accepted by all the universities named. I am 
glad to express here my indebtedness to the 
students themselves and to many friends in- 
terested in student Christian work in Great 
Britain, for their bountiful hospitality. It 
was a pleasure to find among many differences 
of customs and habits, that same spirit of fel- 
lowship which is the charm of our own student 
life. 

An examination of the Christian work done 
in these universities, discloses several inter- 
esting features. I saw much earnest effort 
and encountered many men of sterling Chris- 
tian character. But I can here only notice 
briefly three general characteristics in which 
their student life and Christian work seems 
to differ in its standpoint and method from 
our own. 

(1) Individualism. There is much more 
reserve than is found with us. Men who are 
strangers do not become acquainted so quick- 
ly. This is, perhaps, helped by the lack of 
university feeling and general esprit de corps. 
In Cambridge and Oxford, where this exists 
to a larger extent, the same result is brought 
about by the separation of the men in differ- 
ent colleges and the social distinctions which 
generally determine a man’s friends. The 
result of the facts as related to Christian 
work is, that it is difficult to unite the men 
into one organization for carrying on various 
lines of Christian activity. 

(2) Fellowship. The only regular religious 
conference sustained by the students is that 
held annually between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Last fall as the result of acquaint- 
ances made during the tour to America, 
Edinburgh was invited to send delegates and 


did so. But otherwise each university carries 
a? 2 s i 
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on its work independently, and generally 
knows nothing of what is being done by the 
others. 

(3) Mission Work. While the individual- 
istic spirit has hindered the students here from 
paying as much attention to Christian effort 
among their fellow students as is given by us, 
yet they certainly exceed us in their activity 
in general evangelistic work. Every univer- 
sity has bands of men carrying on missions 
and holding open air meetings, while many 
students take up special work for the sum- 
mer vacation. 

But these various points of difference only 
make us rejoice the more that we have come 
into fellowship with the students of Great 
Britain. For we feel that our conferences 
with one another may be made productive of 
great mutual good. 

In our own American work we have found 
that, though the experience and ideas of one 
college cannot be exactly copied by another, 
yet great benefits have been gained by our 
fellowship. In a similar way I believe we 
will discover that converse and discussion 
with students of other countries regarding 
our common work will give to all concerned 
encouragement, inspiration and suggestions, 
for our various lines of Christian effort. 

J. B. Reyno.ps. 


The Young Men's Christian Association 
as a Field of Work for College 
Graduates. 

[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 

It is true that the wide-branching develop- 
ment of this work for young men had an 
insignificant if not an unpromising origin. 
Acorn-like this Association oak of to-day and 
of the future was concealed rather than re- 
vealed in its humble beginnings. But from 
these, passing through a period of probation 
and experiment, struggling against various 
discouragements, languishing at times from 
a misconception of its own true aim, mis- 
managed and hindered by its would-be 
friends, misunderstood and antagonized by 
those who ought to have encouraged it, oft- 
times suffering temporary failures, but reviv- 
ing, even after apparent death and _ burial, 
because needed, and because of an increas- 
ingly intelligent appreciation of this need, it 
has at length attained a definite aim, a sure 
footing, a world-wide organization, a mul- 
tiform and vigorous development, which 
betoken the energy of a great institution 
still in the period of its youth. With this 
wiser management, and better understanding 


of its work, has come a more generous confi- 
dence and deeper interest on the part of busi- 
ness men. This interest has found practical 
expression in well located, admirably ar- 
ranged, and finely equipped buildings. These 
in turn have accelerated the substantial growth 
in every direction. 

Closely identified with this marvelous de- 
velopment, partly as a cause and partly as an 
effect, are the office and work of those who 
have been called to be its servants and lead- 
ers and to weave, into its life, their own heart, 
brain and muscle. 

What is there in the work of these officers 
of our Associations that renders it attractive 
to, and worthy of, men of superior mental 
training? 

Take, for example, the duties of the General 
Secretary of a city Association. These re- 
quire his vigilant direction of all departments 
of the work, from the appointment and care 
of the Association rooms or building, up to 
the conduct of the Workers’ Bible Training 
Class. He is the dalance wheel of the Associa- 
tion’s human machinery—the one to preserve 
a proper harmony and equipoise of the work, 
to see that each part receives due attention, ~ 
according to its relative importance. The 
Secretary is also the driving wheel of the Asso- 
ciation, both to keep the work on the right 
track, and to keep it constantly on the move. 
He is to do this, however, not by performing 
a certain amount of individual routine work, 
but by incorporating his own wisdom and 
energy into the activity of officers and com- 
mittees, whom it is largely his duty to select, 
enlist, instruct, inspire and direct. To im- 
prove to the utmost his official opportunities 
for usefulness, he must have a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the different departments 
together with mental grasp sufficient to under- 
stand them in their mutual relations and to 
develop them harmoniously. He must not — 
only possess the art of selecting men for 
widely different positions, but also the art of — 
persuading them to serve. He is tor ou ane’ 
hold men through their interest in oe cal 
culture, through their social instincts, or 
through their desire for reading, discu " 
or instruction, as well as through the de 
cravings of their spiritual nature. 

When his field is sufficiently large, he 
by wise management, reproduce amo 
members of his Association the enthus 
and salutary influence connected with 
lege gymnasium and college a 
Through his sympathy with the c 
young men for a better educatior 
bring together, in evening education 
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(as has been done in some of our larger city 
Associations) almost as many men as are 
found in our largest colleges and universities. 
He will highly value, too, his opportunity to 
select proper literature for the reading-room 
and library and to direct young men ina wise 
use of it. Above all, the conduct of the 
directly spiritual work of the Association, 
with its various lines of Bible study and 
training, and the awakening of an enthusiastic 
interest in them, offers an almost limitless field 
for utilizing the choicest mental discipline, 
which the very best of our colleges affords. 

Of the rare opportunities which the posi- 
tion of physical instructor in the Association 
affords college-trained men, the readers of 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN will doubtless hear again. 
Suffice it here to say that, with a knowledge 
of those branches of medical science, which 
bear directly upon body-building, a thorough 
acquaintance with gymnastic and athletic 
exercises, and a practical training for Chris- 
tian work combine to enable the Christian 
physical instructor to come into intimate 
relations with the large body of young men 
that are attracted to our well-equipped Asso- 
ciation gymnasiums. Such an instructor cer- 
tainly holds a position second to none in 
regard to “ea eer for utilizing to the 
uttermost the best of training, physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual. 

A close observer of the Association move- 
ment and one who is also eminent in profes- 
sional life, recently said : 

“There is opportunity for a great career in 
the secretarial service. A man who can 
manage the work of an Association from the 
beginning to the end of it, who can attend its 
board and committee meetings and perform 
the service pertaining to the office of a secre- 
tary and yet never be known as master and 
manager, never exhibit those qualities of 
mind and heart which drive volunteers from 
him rather than attract them toward him— 
that man is a master-man. To deal with 
young men who come to your rooms for 
advice and counsel and help, you want the 
manliest kind of a young man, manly because 
he exemplifies the life of the young man of 
Nazareth—‘ the first true gentleman that ever 
breathed.’ The man who follows out that 
ideal can lead these Associations still higher 
in public repute, in influence with men and 
in the approval of the Master himself. * * * * 
As gathering souls is grander than gathering 
money or gathering earthly fame, so_ the 
career of the Association Secretary, well filled 
out, is nder than professional renown or 
the wealth of Croesus.” 


A college graduate, active and eminent as 
an Association secretary, says: 

“To a life of greatest influence and useful- 
ness three things seem most desirable, and to 
a college man essential: education, experi- 
ence, opportunity. Education without experi- 
ence or experience without education tends 
to make a man one sided. 

“Asa student aims, at the outset, to enter 
the best available college, so after graduation 
he should seek the best available school of 
of experience. Where is there a better one 
than the secretaryship of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association? There the college 
man will find himself in daily contact with 
the business, social, intellectual and religious 
life of an entire community. No business call- 
ing, and few, if any, of the professions will 
bring one in contact with so many sides of 
life. There are no graduates in the school of 
experience, but our work among young men 
enables a man to cover a course of study of 
wide range in a comparatively short time. 
Having education and experience, the young 
man has a right to seek for opportunity. He 
need not leave the school of experience we 
have recommended to find adequate scope for 
all his faculties and acquirements. As an 
Association general secretary, any young 
man who desires to consecrate his life to the 
service of Jesus Christ will find, in organiza- 
tion, in the study of men, and in winning 
them, in training Christian workers, in in- 
fluencing and guiding Christian benevolence, 
and in ways without number, abundant op- 
portunity to use every educated faculty of his 
mind, and a field large enough to require all 
the wisdom of a constantly growing ex- 
perience.” O. C. Morse. 


Student Volunteers for Foretgn Messtons 


Oberlin has been visited by Mr. Wilder. 
Thirty-two new volunteers are reported. Be- 
tween three and four hundred dollars were 
raised. 

* * 
* 

The colleges of North Carolina are plan- 
ning for an active campaign in that state in © 
the coming months. There are fifteen volun- 
teers in three colleges in the state. Before 
the year closes they expect to have fifty. 


* % 
* 


The Northfield letter to missionary volun- 
teers is out, and a copy will be mailed to 
every volunteer. Extra copies can be had at 
three cents apiece. 
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Mr. W. H. Hannum, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Volunteer Movement, has issued 
a circular in order to collect statistics of and 
about Volunteers. It speaks briefly of the 
rapid growth of the movement, and the con- 
sequent necessity of keeping a reliable record. 
The good of the cause demands that every 
volunteer should give immediate and careful 
attention to these blanks. 


* * 
* 


Mr. R. P. Wilder will spend April and May 
in the West, visiting Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Illinois. He has recently been 
through the South and East. At Louisville, 
Ky., thirteen men gave themselves to foreign 
missions. At Mayville, Tenn., six men and 
six women signed the volunteer paper. Ata 
college conference in East Tennessee five 
volunteered for foreign missions. At Chapel 
Hill, N. C., five volunteers and $187.00 were 
secured. The university will send a teacher 
to Japan. At Hampden-Sidney, Va., he left 
sixteen volunteers, some of whom were not 
new. At the New England College Confer- 
ence fourteen were led to give themselves 
to the foreign work. At Amherst, $250.00 
was raised among a small number of men. 
Doubtless the amount will be increased to 
$700.00. 

* 
* 

At Northfield, last summer, the represen- 
tatives of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, appointed a committee 
to devise a plan for conserving and develop- 
ing this important movement. The plan 
which this committee has matured, recognizes 
the fact that the Student Volunteer Movement 
is confined almost entirely to persons in the 
College Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
the College Young Woman's Christian Asso- 
ciations and the Inter-Seminary Missionary 
Alliance. It is also based upon the wise prin- 
ciple that these three organizations afford 
ample scope for the movement, and that no 
new missionary organization is necessary. It 
provides, therefore, for an executive commit- 
tee of three,—one from each of the above 
student organizations,—which shall unify the 
movement and facilitate its growth. The 
plan having met with the approval of these 
three organizations, the first named has ap- 
pointed Mr. J. R. Mott, and the second has 
appointed its national secretary, Miss Nettie 
Dunn, to be members of the committee. The 
third member will soon be named by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Inter-Seminary 
Alliance. i } is . 
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Topical Studzes.* 
(CONCLUDED.) 


Lesson XVI, ‘ 

Part I. Bible Topic. 

C. How to become a Christian (continued), 

. What does the Holy Spirit do? 

(a) Concerning sin. 

(b) Concerning Christ. 

(c) In conversion. 

(d) After conversion. 


Lesson XVII, : 
Part I. Bible Topic. ‘ e 
C. How to become a Christian (continued), } 
|. What does the Bible do? yh 
(a) Concerning sin. 
(b) Concerning Christ. 
(c) In conversion. a4 
(d) After conversion. > 


Lesson XVIII, MF 
Part I. Bible Topic. ea 
C. How to become a Christian (continued) 

5. What may the Christian do? s 

(a) After what has been done by God the Fath 
by Christ, and in view of what is done 
Holy Spirit and by the Bible, what is le 
the Christian to do? © 


_ Lesson XIX. 

Part I. Bible Topic. 
C. How to become a Christian (continued), 
5.(b) How is it possible for one man to win 
to an intelligent faith in Christ? — 


Lesson XX, ae 

Part I. Bible Topic. 

C. How to become a Christian (continued). 

5.(c) What definite things is a Christlan ex 
do to help another man to become 

tian? ae" 

4. 


Lesson XXTJ, 

Part I. Bible Topic. rs 
C. How to become a Christian (continu ed). 
6. ‘What must I do to be saved?” 


Lesson XXII, oh 
Review of preceding eight less 
I. Outline of Bible ne ee cases treate 
2. Bible drill on key passages of topics anc 


Lesson XXITTI, “2 
Review outline of entire course of Bi 
review drill on key passages. 


Lesson XXIV. 


Review outline of all cases trea 
on key passages of suggested tre 


* These outlines are for the 
is prepared for leaders of cla 
by writing to the Internati 
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Inductive Bible Studies on the Books 
of Samuel. 


Prepared for the InreRcoLLEGian by William R. Harper. 
(Copyrighted, 1889.] 


Announcement, 


1. The “study,” herewith published, is the first of a 
series of twenty-four “studies” prepared for college stu- 
dents and to be published in the INTERCOLLEGIAN, be- 
ginning October Ist, 1889. 

2. Of the twenty-four studies, eight will be given to 
I Samuel, eight to II Samuel, and eight to topics and 
questions relating to both books, 

3. It is the purpose of the plan pursued to enable the 
student to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of (1) the 
two books; (2) this period of history as a whole; (3) the 
more important topics which connect themselves with 
these books and their history. 

4. The work is arranged (1) in view of the compara- 
tively small amount of time which the college student 
has for such work, and (2) with the understanding that 
the study is to be carried on in classes or groups. 

5. One will not be able to gain from the first “study” 
much idea of the “studies” which follow ; because each 

: “study” does a different kind of work, and therefore 
adopts a different plan. The schedule given at the end 
of this “study” will, however, indicate generally how 

the work will proceed. 

a 6. Two things will be needed for the accomplishment 

; of satisfactory results: (1) a note-book, for jotting down 

___ the material as it is gathered, and for subsequent classi- 

: fication of that material ; (2) the two volumes on Samuel 

by Kirkpatrick, in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 

Colleges (Macmillan & Co., N. Y.), about go cents each. 


Stupy I. First SAMUEL 1-15._ 


mg ; 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


1, You will, of course, understand that only work of 
a general character is expected. 
2, In your reading use, by all means, the “ Revised 
_ Version.” — 
f 3. It is a mistake to give so much attention, as is 
yne in our day, to the study of verses, to the neglect 
of chapters and books. Shall we not in these “ studies” 
avoid this mistake? The fifteen chapters of this “study” 
be read, with a fair degree of thoroughness, at one 
ting of an hour, Try it. The habit of reading several 
s, or even an entire book, is one which should 
ivated. It will grow easier by practice. 


iS 
a. _ Directions for individual work. 
th note-book and pencil in hand read chapter 


Iwo 


1; in connection with this reading do three 


Jot down in your note-book as you go along the 

oints of the story, viz: (1) Samuel's parents ; (2) 
ah’s prayer and the answer ; (3) Samuel's dedication ; 
2 thanksgiving hymn of Hannah. 

nd a topic which will cover the thought of this 
which will at once suggest to your 
s, one about which you can group the 
e. g., Samuel's birth and dedication. 

nain topic, Samuel's birth and dedica- 
points under the topic (see above), seize 


in holiness, power and 
if 7 7)? 
aa 


+ 
A 

¢ 
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(3) The proud are brought down, the humble lifted 
up,—Jehovah does it. 

(4) Those who love him, he guides and guards, 

(5) Those who hate him shall perish. 


2. Take up next ch, 2: 12-4: Ia and treat in like 
manner: 

1) Jot down in your note-book the main points of the 
story, viz: (1) Zhe degraded priesthood ; (2) Samuel at the 
tabernacle ; (3) Message of the man of God ; (4) Samuel’s 
call and message to Eli ; (5) Samuel established as priest. 

2) Decide upon a topic which shall include all this 
material, e. g., Samuel at Shiloh, and endeavor to con- 
nect the main points with the topic. 

3) Try to discover some of the important practical 
teachings intended to be conveyed by the narrative, e. g., 
(cf. Kirkpatrick, Samuel). 

(rt) The contrast throughout between Samuel and the 
sons of Eli. 

(2) The steady growth of Samuel. 

(3) The character of Eli, not submissive merely, but 
weak. 

(4) The degradation and decay of religion in the eyes 
of the people. 


3. Ina similar way study 

1) Chaps. 4: 16-7: 1, which treat of that sad period 
when judgment is being visited on the nation and on 
Eli; here the practical lessons are exceedingly clear, 
e. g., punishment for sin; Jehovah’s defense of the ark. 

2) Chap. 7: 2-17, which describes the great work of 
Samuel as Judge; his reformation and the rout of the 
Philistines. 


4. Now read through chapters 8-11 (it is as interesting 
as any novel), observing the order prescribed above. 

1) Jot down the subject of each chapter, viz: 

(1) Ch. 8. How the people came to desire a King; 
the circumstances connected with the request. 

(2) Ch. 9. How Samuel comes to choose Saul; the 
circumstances of the private annointing, 

(3) Ch. ro. How Saul is chosen by the people; the 
circumstances attending his installation. 

(4) Ch. zr. How Saul shows his fitness to be King; 
the circumstances of his confirmation, 

2) Obtain a general head for these four chapters, e. g., 
The selection and appointment of the First King, and con- 
nect with the subject the details of the four chapters. 

3) Write down what seem to you to be the two or 
three great moral lessons taught by this narrative. 


3. Directions for class-work. 


x. Secure a leader, the best that can be found. 

2. Let each of the four sections indicated above (viz: chaps. 1: 
I-22 11; 2; 12-4: 1@; 4: 15-7: 17; 8-11; be assigned beforehand 
to an individual who, having given it special study, will be ready 
~ furnish the class its substance in the best and briefest possible 

orm. 

3. Let each member of the class, however, follow out to 
best of his ability the directions iven above for individual Gerke 
40 Pa tine now, the class to have done this preparatory work. 
the following ie ye are made as to the od and order of 
work to be done during the hour of class-study : 

1), The leader will call for the reports of those to whom special 
sections have been assigned ; in the case of each rep 

ot If possible, have the substance placed on a blackboard. 

As each of the different kinds of work, viz : the main points, 
Las pores ney ne ane. Laker ea is Ry ovine let oppor- 
e given for criticism an scussion on the part ther 

men — Sf bes Se. ath pay 
c) Let each member correct or amend the material of his note- 
book in accordance with the suggestions which he receives in the 
eerrhe Meaty cf cial hoot 23k be hive ¢ 

2 e of spe reports should not be allowed more 
than half an hour, Thi of -o 
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(b) Name a subject or event and ask for the chapter which con- 
tains it. 

(c) Read a single verse or section and call for the connection in 
which it is found, 

(d) Ask for a rapid survey of the eleven chapters. 

(e) Call for the most interesting event; the most significant verse 
in the ground covered. 

(f) Do pays and everything which will serve to impress 
special parts, or the whole upon the minds of the men; for the sole 
purpose is to lodge the material in the mind that it may, in time, be 
ready for use upon every fitting occasion. 

Remark. A large amount of this kind of work can be done in 
twenty minutes, if the leader is himself ready with the material, 

3) Devote the last ten minutes to a consideration of the practical 
points suggested by the material. Here there will naturally be 
much variety of material. If the class is not too large let each in 
turn present what seems to him to be the most significant lesson. 
If this is impracticable, let the leader select individual members to 
make such statements. In this work, however, 

(a) Be careful to avoid commonplace statements, stereotyped 
oe yey and merely superficial remarks. 

(b) Take as the basis not a single detached verse, but a complete 
story; not some particular detail of the history, but the history 
itself in its entirety. 

(c) Try to ascertain the connection of events, the philosophy of 
the history, the great plan in accordance with which the material 
has been collected. 


4. Concluding Remarks. 


x. It may be repeated that in this preliminary study of the Book 
only work of the most general character is called for, 

2. An effort has been made in the course of this “study” to 
furnish as large a part of the material as possible and thus to save 
the time of the student. 

3. But every student knows that it is just in so far as he does his 
own work that he derives profit therefrom. Shall this study not 
therefore be undertaken with the determination to do as much 
independent work as possible? 


Schedule of future studies. 


A similar study of I Samuel 12-20, 

A similar study of I Samuel 21-31. 

A classification of the material of I Samuel, includ- 
ing analysis, indexing, etc. 

The study of special topics in J Samuel; the chro- 
nology of the book; the life and work of Sam- 
uel; the prophetic order; Saul’s life and char- 

’ acter; David’s life at court; David’s life as an 

outlaw ; Psalms written when he was fleeing 

from Saul; the witch of Endor; etc., etc. 


Study II. 
Study ITI. 
Study IV. 


Study V-VIIL. 


About Books. 


There are some recent books of great 
value to the Christian men in our colleges, 
which we take pleasure in noticing. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. are issuing a series entitled, 
Men of the Bible, written by competent Eng- 
lish scholars, on the lives and times of dis- 
tinguished Biblical characters. The volumes 
on Isaiah and Jeremiah are of especial merit, 
and are really indispensable to one who can- 
not go to original sources and yet desires a 
vivid grasp of the prophets, their times and 
their teachings. The Life of Christ in the 
series, by Vallings, emphasizes His moral 
and spiritual history rather than His environ- 
ment. It is well worth study. Each volume 
costs one dollar. 

Many of our readers have seen odd volumes 
of the Stories of the Nations, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons ($1.50). We would like 
to call attention to the connected volumes on 
Chaldea, Assyria and Media, all written by 
Madame Ragozin, and wonderfully interest- 
ing and fresh. They are valuable for Bible 
students because of the flood of light they 


throw on all periods of Israel’s life. When 
we understand the history of these nations 
we understand Old Testament politics and 
prophecy, and many things which before 
were anomalous or meaningless, become sig- 
nificant. A scholar can find defects in the 
minor details of these histories. He would 
hardly accept them as works of reference, 
and yet for the Bible student they are the 
very best histories to read, because written 
from the standpoint of making clear the re- 
ligious value of the cuneiform records. This 
was greatly exaggerated some years ago; it 
is not clearly defined to-day. Such works as 
these help us to possess the latest results of 
competent students of the subject. They show, 
however, that a far more impressive authen- 
tication and indorsement of what the Old 
Testament claims for itself than is to be found 
in minute coincidences is derivable from the 
casual testimony of cotemporaneous history. 
Israel could not have been other than Jeho- — 
vah’s peculiar people. ee 


“te 


Are you going to Northfield 2 
I am, and, if you haven’t yet settle 
important question, let us reason to 
about it. One who wasat the Mount He: 
meeting three years ago, said: “it scare 
almost to death to think how near I cam 
not coming.” He could afford to indu 
such reminiscences because he was there, ¢ 
the prize was safe within his grasp. — 
imagine his feelings, 7/ he could have re 
his loss when it was too late to get the 
But there are other reasons why 
should go to Northfield. Some thin 
is worth a trip of several thousand miles 
be with Mr. Moody for two weeks. I] 
many who have found this to be true in 
case. There are some also whoar 
in the Christian welfare of their o 
are connected with the College 
there and believe it is a good th 
Northfield and talk the whole si 
with the students they will meet 
ahundred other colleges. One practic 
well learned and taken back with » 
their own college, may increase th 
results of their work sever 
cent. : ¥ 
Others are looking for a 
which will give them new i 
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News from the Feld, 
Abroad. 


Mr. J. B. Reynolds received a royal welcome in the 
English Universities. On the second day after his arrival 
in London, he attended a meeting of the General Commit- 
tee of the Oxford Students’ Christian Union, and gave the 
greetings intrusted to him by the New England college 
men. Thence he went to Oxford, soon after to Edin- 
burgh, where he remained for a week, welcomed every- 
where as a friend and guest, thence to Aberdeen, and 
finally to Glasgow where he was the guest of Prof. 
Drummond. 

He writes enthusiastically of many features of the 
Christian life in English Universities. The tone of 
spiritual life is deep and thoughtful, the professors share 
it more with their students. The mission work among 
poorer classes is very effective. It is more evident than 
ever that the commingling of English students with 
ourselves at Northfield, will be of great good to both 
parties. Mr, Reynolds hopes for a strong delegation 
this year, 

He writes also that he would be glad to correspond 
with any college men in America who propose entering 
any of the European universities and desire to be 
brought into connection with religious life and work 
there, A letter will always reach him addressed in care 
of Hottinguer & Co., 38 rue de Provence, Paris. 

Viscount Mishima and Rev. Mr. Ise, of Tokyo, will 

| represent the Associations of Japan at the International 
Convention in Philadelphia. They will also attend the 
Summer School in Northfield. 


Canada. 

: The University of New Brunswick Association, 

organized some three years ago, has had a steady 
growth, both in numbers and in influence. By the 
aid of President Harrison of the University, nearly 
$1,000 was raised, not long ago, for the complete 
_ furnishing of a room for the Association. Quite a 
handsome sum was left over from this amount and 
___ serves as a nucleus for a library fund. 
_____Stimulated by the visit of the Yale men, the Toronto 


_ deputations of two men each to Guelph Agricultural 
To lege and the Baptist College at Woodstock. Asa 
result of the former, which was sent on February 2d, 
the Guelph men on March oth organized an Association 
sisted by Mr. Cole, the Provincial Secretary, and Mr. 

Fr of the University. They begin with an active 
mei ship of 31, and an associate of 48; this out ofa 
total attendance of 85 students. The Woodstock depu- 
tation on March roth, also did good work, its confer- 
ing mainly on missions, although the College 
A. work was fully discussed. They are now 
; aining an efficient Christian work, with a great 
interest in missions, but have no intercollegiate con- 

tion, A University College man visited the Medical 
students’ Association this term ard told them the story 
deputation’s visit to Guelph, (besides Christians 

up, conversions resulted from the visit to 
id read a letter from Toronto’s Missionary in 
Medicals afterwards decided to send a 

medical school in London, Ont., and, in 
th the Academics to look after the 
‘macy and Dental students there. It 
sed to send out a medical missionary 
The reflex influence of all this 
versity Association. “/e//ows 
illogical that we should have 
own and have conversions 
nd not be doing more for our 


University Association sent out in February two- 


The West. 


The Association at Napa College, Cal., is but two 
years old, but has “come to stay.” It has already been 
largely influential in bringing about a great change in 
the moral tone of the college. 

A Summer School for Bible Study for Secretaries and 
Association men is to be held at Hastings for one week 
in July. A number of college students will probably 
attend this gathering, who cannot possibly reach North- 
field. 

State Secretary Nash writes :—‘‘ We have had a won- 
derful work in the Nebraska State Normal since the 
State Convention. The students there seem determined 
to lead every unconverted person in the school to Christ 
during the year and the prospects for accomplishing 
this are good. Hastings College has also enjoyed a 
wonderful spiritual blessing.” 

The Association at Coe College, Iowa, is soon to 
adopt the constitution, prepared by the International 
Committee, thus coming into line with the other college 
associations, 

At the University of Iowa, every effort is being put 
forth, just now, to securea building. The evident need 
of it, the purpose to have it, the ability of the students, 
alumni, and friends to give it, all combined with West- 
ern grit, makes its erection in the near future a certainty. 

Good word comes from Simpson College, Iowa. 
Rapidly increasing numbers and greater activity along 
all lines of the work are the outgrowth of the energetic 
efforts of a few members. A gymnasium is now an 
established fact. 

As a result of personal work done at Highland Uni- 
versity, Kansas, there are now but two unconverted 
men in college. 

At Wm. Jewell College, Mo., a Bible class has been 
recently organized, adopting the plan which appeared 
in the January INTERCOLLEGIAN. The prayer meetings 
are live ones, and the work being done is earnest and 
of real worth. 


The Middle States. 


At Beloit College, Wisconsin, the Day of Prayer 
was a fitting preparation for the revival which followed. 
The special meetings were conducted by Mr. Rowland 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. About thirty accepted 
Christ and many Christians reconsecrated their lives to 
Him. Eight training classes are carried on under the 
auspices of the Association. 

“ Aggressive work” is the motto of the Ripon Col- 
lege Association, Wisconsin. It has been especially 
active in reaching surrounding communities, Different 
members have visited several near associations where 
new interest and enthusiasm has been aroused, several 
have been brought to Christ and $25.00 has been raised 
for the State work. 


At the University of Wisconsin the Association is 
maintaining its reputation for being active in all good 
works. The Missionary Meetings have been very inter- 
esting. On one occasion they were addressed by Rev. 
Mr. Filian of Marsovan, Turkey. Mr. Hicks, the Assist- 
ant State Secretary for Wisconsin, is an alumnus of the 
University. The Association has secured a building 
lot, and already $5500 is subscribed for the building. 
There have been several conversions during the winter. 

Successful work is being done at Westfield College, 
Ill., as a result of efficient committees. A large per cent. 
of the college men are Christians. 

A new feature in the work at the Illinois College is 
the study of Bible characters in one of the weekly 
meetings. It is proving a success. More students are 
attending the meetings and they are gaining a better 
knowledge of Bible biography. . 
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At Hedding College, Ill., the Association made a 
special feature during the winter term of a successful 
and valuable lecture course. A daily prayer meeting is 
maintained throughout the college year, and is found to 
bea source of much daily-needed strength. The students 
are planning for a conference at the college in the mid- 
dle of May. 

Two representatives of the DePauw College Asso- 
ciation visited that of Wabash College on Saturday 
and Sunday, February 2d and 3d. Three meetings 
were held. Saturday evening there was an informal 
reception and conference meeting at which was dis- 
cussed the organization, methods of work, and general 
condition of both associations with an interchange of 
suggestions concerning improvements which might be 
made. Sunday morning there was a prayer and conse- 
cration service for members. Sunday afternoon a 
general gospel meeting was held in the College Chapel, 


both of the Sunday meetings being led by the visiting 


delegates. The vesz/ts of this first deputation work are 
as follows :—tIst, a closer fellowship established between 
the associations ; 2d, a new spiritual impulse imparted 
to each, and a new effort on the part of both associations 
to organize and work more directly for the salvation of 
men. The more direct results to the Wabash Associa- 
tion were the systematizing of their work and the 
establishing of a oon prayer meeting. 

Since the return of the delegates from the state con- 
vention, the Association at Denison University, O., has 
taken steps towards securing a room for its exclusive 
use. Literary societies and fraternities have each their 
halls, and the Y. M. C. A. does not feel it consistent 
with its greatest effectiveness to be crowded into a reci- 
tation room. 

Never in the history of Hiram College, O., was the 
religious outlook brighter. Especial attention has been 
given this year to Bible study. In this connection the 
Association has had three valuable courses of lectures, 
on “Beginnings” from the book of Genesis, “ Bible 
Analysis,” and ‘“ Bible Geography.” These have awak- 
ened a new interest in Bible study among the students. 
During a series of special meetings, some forty-five ac- 
cepted Christ, a missionary society has been organized 
with 100 members, and the hope is soon to support a 
missionary in the foreign field. The Association has a 
large and pleasantly furnished room. 


Che South. 


In the near future the INTERCOLLEGIAN hopes to have 
the pleasure of inserting on its first page a cut of the 
$15,000 building toward which the University of North 
Carolina is putting forth such earnest and determined 
efforts, backed by the interest and help of their friends 
in the community. 

At the Wofford Fitting School, S. C., the Associa- 
tion numbers more than one-half of the entire enroll- 
ment, and the work is in a very healthful state. 

The Association at the Agricultural College, Miss., 
is the center of the college’s religious interest. There 
has been a special movement against the profanity which 
was very prevalent early in the year. A membership of 
about eighty makes the Association sadly feel the need 
of a room which they propose to secure within a year. 

The leading student in the U. S. Naval Academy is 
also President of the Association. Ay 

The college Association work has been firmly estab- 


“lished among the Colleges of Georgia for the first time. 


They start off with three Associations and mean to have 
eight or more within a year. The State Committee has 
placed a strong college sgrrh ae over the work. 


pues 


The Wake Forest Association has had a remark- 
able growth. Although formed but a few months ago 
it now includes over 150 of the 220 students of the 
college. 

During a recent visit of Secretary H. O. Williams to 
Washington and Lee University, Va., the Associa- 
tion members were greatly quickened and strengthened 
and several took their first stand for Christ. Two Sun- 
day schools are being vigorously carried on, and much 
interest is manifested by those who attend. An effort 
will be made to send a representative to Northfield this 
summer. 

As a result of special meetings recently at Randolph- 
Macon College, Va., twelve men promised allegiance 
to Christ. The missionary band of the Association has 
decided to support a native ministerial student in the 
foreign field. His reports are to be sent to the band 
every month, and will keep up their interést. 

The Association at Webb’s School, Tenn., is taking 
a new interest in missionary work. Its committee on 
missions is well posted, so that the monthly meeting is 
made most interesting. Three members of the Senior 
class have pledged themselves to go to foreign fields 
Many others are thinking seriously on the subj ects 
Association maintains a vigorous boys’ branch. 


The East. 


morning class work is suspended for half an h 
each college class holds a prayer meeting wate 
proved of great practical value. 

There are now under the auspices of the io ° 
at Washington and Jefferson College, Pa., fi 
sion Sunday schools, It is said that there is a f 
off in the number of college graduates who € ms 
ministry, but this does not seem to be true of 
ton and Jefferson, for in the Senior class of the ' 
Theological Seminary alone there are ten men g 
of ’86. 

The plan which has been adopted at the Unix 
of Rochester, N, Y., of holding the meetings, for 
on Friday evening, Saturday morning, seems to be 
good one, Some men have been brought into) 
ings whom it would have been difficult to 
another time. 

Cornell University Association is the fi 
in New York State to employ a General Secreta 
With such an officer and a $40,000 building o 
ought to do grand work. : 

As a result of a visit from Mr. Wilder 1 
University, N. Y., thirty-eight have sig 
intention of going to foreign fields; and & 
a new interest in missions, Madison’s re 
Mr. W. H. Cossum, expects to sail for Ch 

Blair Hall Association, N. J., has 
ship than ever before, and recently a nu 
ate members have become active ei : 

Word comes from Rutgers Co of ¢ 
being done along all lines. Ce sible 
in operation. Deputation work is pus 
Plans are being perfected by which | 
the college association work and the Stu 
movement will be more generally disse 
the churches of } 
of the city is is rov 
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For some time past prayer meetings have been held 
every evening by the students of Vermont Academy, 
Already some have thus been brought to Christ. 

A wonderful impression was made upon the students 
of Mt. Hermon, Mass., by Mr. Sayford. From fifteen to 
twenty go out every Sunday to do S. S. work in neglected 
districts, and to preach. Three of the students are en- 
gaged to occupy pulpits throughout the year. Two old 
students, Messrs. Hyde and Stevenson, are now making 
a successful evangelistic tour through England and 
Ireland. 

One of the most fruitful branches of the work in 
Williams College is that in the outlying districts of 
the town. Prayer meetings and Sunday Schools to the 
number of a dozen are conducted each week. A depu- 
tation from Yale was listened to with great interest 
recently. A talk on ‘'The Call to the Ministry” by a 
young alumnus, and a stirring address by Mr. Puddefoot 
were of great help to the Association. 

The workers of Friends’ School, Providence, are 
greatly encouraged by the increasing interest among 
the students. During the year a great deal of personal 
work has been done, and within a few weeks many have 
made a public confession of Christ, and still the work 
is going on. Twelve new members have been added to 
the Association and a Bible training class organized. 
The Northfield Convention is beginning to claim atten- 
tion and it is hoped that a large delegation will ‘attend, 

The Harvard University Association is about to 
put a number of men in one of the missions at the 
North End of Boston to be trained preparatory to 
Starting a mission of its own with the beginning of 
another year. 

The Wesleyan University Association is working 
along all lines. A Deputation of five, recently held 


public services in one of the churches in Elizabeth, N. J. 
The Association will send at least one delegate to the 
National Convention in May. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, has tried with much 
success the plan of holding small prayer meetings in 
private rooms in addition to the regular public meetings, 
for the sake of encouraging those unaccustomed to 
speak, and of reaching more directly non-christian men. 
These meetings were very helpful and encouraging to 
all. Much emphasis was laid upon delegation work in 
the report from the conference at Worcester, since 
which time a service has been maintained in a school- 
house some two miles from Andover. A very pleasant 
and profitable deputation visit was made to Phillips 
Exeter early in April. 

The N. E. College Conference, at Worcester, proved 
to be a blessing to the students of the Academy. Dur- 
ing the conference a number of Christian students 
volunteered for foreign missions. Directly after, a 
revival interest sprang up, and over thirty professed 
conversion. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF HEBREW. 


New Haven (May 21-June 11); Philadelphia (June 
13-July 3); Chautauqua, N. Y., First School, (July 6-26; 
Second School, July 27-August 15); Chicago, (August 
15-September 4). 

Each School continues three weeks, none overlap; 
students may profitably attend several. 

A rare opportunity for those who intend to entera 
theological seminary. 

For the announcement, terms, etc., address the Prin- 
cipal, W. R. HARPER, 

New Haven, Conn. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


[CONGREGA TIONAL.| 


FACULTY: F. W. Fisk, D.D., LL.D., President and Professor of Sacred Rhetoric; G. N. 
BoarpmMaN, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology; S. I. Curtiss, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of the Old Testament and Librarian; G. B. Wittcox, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology and Special Studies; Hucu M. Scort, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History; G. H. Gitpert, Ph.D., Professor of the New Testa- 
ment; Prof. J. R. J. AnrHony, Instructor in Elocution; G. A. ZIMMERMAN, Ph.D., 
Instructor in the German Department; P. C. TRanppeErc, Instructor in the 
Dano-Norwegian Department; F. Risserc, S.M.C., Instructor in the Swedish 
Department; R. A, JeERNBERG, B.D., Instructor in English in Foreign Depart- 


ments. 


The Seminary is open to students ofall denominations, 
The next term of study begins Sept. 12th, 1889, and 
ends April 12th, 1890. The course of Study has, in 
Junior Year, four exercises a week in Hebrew, four in 
Greek, and one each in Theology, History, Homiletics 
and Elocution ; in Middle year, four exercises in Theol- 
ogy, two each in History, Hebrew and Greek, and one 
in Homiletics and Elocution; in senior year, three ex- 
ercises in Homiletics, two each in Hebrew, Greek, His- 
tory and Theology, and one in Pastoral Theology, with 
private instruction in Elocution. 

The Hammond Library of the Seminary, with fine 
Reading Room and Reference Library of g000 vols. 
gives full facility for research, The Chicago Public 


Library of 140,000 vols. and the Newberry Library are 
also open to students. A new building in course of 
erection with all modern conveniences will accommo- 
date 130 more students. Besides thorough scientific 
training, students in Chicago learn methods of work in 
the City Missionary Society, in Mr. Moody’s Evangeli- 
zation Society, and in his meetings. They may at- 
tend lectures in the German Dept. and learn the lan- 
guage for research and practical work. There are 31 
scholarships worth $150 a year open to college gradu- 
ates ; similar aid can be given to similar men, if necess- 
ary, to a like degree. Furnished rooms free. Board 
can be had near the Seminary for $2.50 to $3.00 a week. 


For Catalogues or further information, address Prof. H. M. Scort, Sec’y of Faculty. 


, Sena: 


520 W. Adams st., Chicago, Ill. 
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689 Words - - in & Minutes. 
172 Words - - in 1 Minute. 


1642 to 1744 faster than Caligraph or Remington. 
Send for Photo-copy of work. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO,, 
292-298 Ave, B, and 77 Nassau St. New York, City, 


198 LA SALLE ST., - - - CHICAGO. 


Vazre Divinity SCHOOL. 


President, Rev. TimorHy Dwient, D.D., LL.D. 

Instructors, Professors GEORGE E. DAy, SAMUEL HAR- 
RIS, GEORGE P, FISHER, LEwis O. BRAsTow, JOHN E. 
RussELL, GrEorGE B. Stevens, Wm. R. HArpER; and 
Mr. Mark BAlLey, /zstructor in Elocution. 

Special Lecturers, Rev. A. J. F, BEHRENDS, D.D., JoHN 
Haut, D.D., Gzorcr W. CABLE, M.A., and Prof. L, J. 
SANnForD, M.D. 


The students of the Divinity School, as members of 
Yale University, have access without expense to its 
lectures, libraries and various collections, and on satis- 
factorily completing the three years’ course receive from 
the Corporation the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

Expenses: fuel and lights, $25-30 (or one-half when 
rooming with another student); care of room, etc., $10; 
board, $3.25-$3.50 a week. Rent of room (furnished), 
instruction and use of libraries (180,000 volumes), free. 
A number of scholarship foundations yielding $100 a 
year are provided for students properlyrecommended, 
whose financial needs require it, to which may be added 
$75 from the American Education Society for its bene- 
ficiaries. 


One annual term of thirty-five weeks; opens September 
Ig. For form of application, catalogue, or information 
concerning the fourth year or graduate class, apply to 
Prof, Grorce E, Day, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, 
Conn., or to any of the professors. 


Andover Gheological Seminary. 


Faculty. Professors GuLLIvEeR (Christianity and 
Science), SMytTH (Church History), TucKER Vint ¢° 
ics), TAYLOR (Biblical History), CHURCHILL (Elocuti 
Harris (Christian Theology), H1incxs (Biblical Th 
ogy), RYDER (New Testament Greek), Moore (Hebrew), 
Ropes (Librarian). Also, Tore LEcTURESHIPS (For — 
eign Missions, Congregationalism, and some et 
annually selected). 


Location, The Seminary was located with Pr | 
to advantages for study, At the same time, 
the rise and growth of cities in the immediate vici 
(Lawrence, Lowell, Haverhill, Salem, Lynn, Cambridge, 
Boston), the students of the Seminary ve special op- 
portunities for studying church work and diGereas. 
methods of preaching. 


Course of Study. In addition to regular depart- 
ment work (see catalogue), optionals in Social Econom 

ics (Prof. TucKER), Christian Ethics (Prof. HARRIS 
in German, Arabic, Aramaic, Hieroglyphs, and 
collateral studies (HincKs, Moore, TAYLOR, R 
GULLIVER). 


i 


For information Hades f Sessions, Membe! 
Honorary Scholarships, Scholarships in Pastor 
ology (Junior Class), in Reformatory Work (S 
the Winkley and Seminary Fellowships ($600 
Expenses and Pecuniary Aid, see Catalogue, © 
may be obtained from Ecpert C. SMYTH, Preside 
the Faculty, Andover, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGEL D 


THE BEST INVESTMENT FOR Z 
the Family, the School, the Professional or Private Li 


The latest edition contains 3000 more Words and ne 
2000 more Engravings than any other American Dict 


Besides many other valuable features, this work ¢ 
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